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The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  advance  the  art  of  rural 
improvement  to  a  higher  perfection. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  state  clearly  certain  rules 
and  principles  by  which  to  guide  those  who  desire  to  improve 
and  ornament  their  grounds  or  places  of  public  interest.  He  has 
aimed  to  make  the  book  as  complete  as  possible  in  its  arrange- 
ments, so  that  it  may  be  a  practical  Handbook,  even  to  such  as 
have  had  little  or  no  agricultural  education. 
-  By  means  of  this  guide  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  be 
enabled  to  direct  the  work  of  improving  and  ornamenting  their 
own  grounds  in  various  and  tasteful  designs. 

To  produce  such  results  the  Author  has,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  endeavored  to  represent  to  the  mind  the  charms  of  Nature 
in  her  native  and  artificially  beautiful  garments,  to  describe  the 
sensations  and  effects  aroused  by  the  varied  characteristics  of 
rural  scenery,  and  to  enable  the  improver  of  grounds  to  make  a 
proper  selection  of  the  various  fiicilities  offered  by  Nature  and 
Art  to  give  the  landscape  the  particular  character  he  desires. 

This  book  is,  therefore,  intended  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity, 
and  to  inspire  its  readers  with  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  chaste 
pleasures  which  Nature  combined  with  Art  can  furnish  in  connec- 
tion with  this  important  subject ;  so  that  all,  however  limited  their 
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means,  or  small  their  grounds  maybe,  shall  be  enabled  to  improve 
them  judiciously.  If  to  such,  the  book  shall  prove  a  benelit  and 
guide,  the  author  will  be  gratified. 

He  at  the  same  time  flatters  himself  that  it  will  be  hailed  with 
joy  and  gratification  by  those  who,  more  privileged,  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  refinement  and  taste,  have  seen  the  grand,  noble 
and  romantic  sceneries  of  Nature  and  Art  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  concluding  this  introductory  note  the  Author  begs  leave  to 
state,  that  in  its  main  points,  the  work  is  original ;  that  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  wish  and  request  of  many  of  his  friends  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  he  has  been  induced  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  also  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  professional  experience  and  observations. 

He  only  hopes  that  his  friends,  and  all  that  know  him  per- 
sonally in  his  professional  capacity,  will  not  expect  too  much  at 
his  hand,  and  that  the  hints,  ideas  and  principles  advanced  may 
become  a  means  of  exciting  a  greater  interest  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  in  general,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  Land- 
scape Gardener's  ambition. 

With  these  remarks  the  book  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  kind  and  indulgent  reader, 

H.  A.  ENGELHARDT, 

Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Landscape  Gardener. 
Belleville,  Ontario,  June,  1872. 
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SECTION  I. 


Chapter  i. 


TfiE   ART    OF   LANDSCAPE  QARDENINO  AS  AN   EDUCATING   OR 

FINE   ART. 

In  ^Esthetics  the  distinction  is  often  made  between  Fine  and 
Beautifying  Art. 

In  the  beautifying  art  may  be  reckoned  the  architectural  or 
constructive  science  with  that  of  landscape  gardening,  the  latter 
of  which  partakes  more  of  the  plastic  and  formative,  than  almost 
any  other  art.  It  not  only  imitates  living  Nature  but  it  idealizes 
Nature  ;  hence  has  just  claims  to  be  placed  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  educational  agencies  of  the  land.  In  fact,  no 
branch  of  education  is  more  intimately  connected  with  Nature. 
For  what  the  landscape  painter,  however  eminent,  but  partly 
achieves,  is  by  a  skilful  gardener,  produced  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. His  work  surpasses  the  most  highly  wrought  produc- 
tions of  the  best  poets;  for,  while  they  only  appeal  to  the 
imagination  by  their  descriptive  power,  the  thing  itself  is  brought 
to  view  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfection  by  his  magic  skill. 
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Hence  it  is  claimed  that  gardening,  because  of  its  elevating 
tendency  and  educating  power,  should  be  ranked  with  poetry, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  as  a  refiner  of  the  tastes  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

Again,  the  works  of  landscaping  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  most  illiterate  and  rustic 
mind,  even  by  a  child,  whilst  the  most  cultivated  intellect  will 
find  ample  room  for  earnest  and  intense  study  fully  to  estimate 
its  worth — even  as  education  and  practical  experience  are  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  the  correctness  and  artistic  perfections  of  a 
painting.  Thus,  landscape  gardening  and  landscape  painting 
are  closely  related,  and  conduce  to  one  great  object,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  refined  taste. 

The  skilful  landscape  gardener  should  have,  at  the  same  time, 
some  practical  knowledge  of  landscape  painting,  for  the  more 
thoroughly  he  is  educated  the  greater  facility  will  he  possess  in 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings  and  vie^s,  and  be  the  more  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  perfect  and  harir  moiiS  landscape  scenery. 

Furthermore,  he  must  be  a  good  sui  yor,  agriculturist,  horti- 
culturist and  florist,  of  sound  judgmer  and  a  thoroughly  practi* 
cal  man.  He  must  not  only  know  how  ,  j  place  tLe  various  objects 
in  their  proper  places  to  the  best  advantage,  but  be  able  to 
anticipate  in  regard  to  the  future  development  of  his  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  In  a  business  point  of  view  he  must  know  the 
nature,  cost,  and  adaptation  of  the  materials  required  in  his  art ; 
be  equally  qualified  to  Ir.y  ou."  any  place  of  whatever  size,  be  it  a 
large  city  park,  or  the  pleasure  grounds  or  garden  of  a  private 
gentleman  or  farmer.  And,  above  all,  must  he  be  able  to  analyze 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  soil,  so  as  to  determine  its  qualities  and 
properties,  by  which  he  has  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  arrangements  in  gene  a  1. 
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J?URPOSE  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENINa  OR  RUHAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  not  merely  to 
please  the  eye,  but  to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  various 
affections  and  passions  of  the  mind  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 

When  the  mind  feels  the  need  of  relaxation  from  the  labors, 
cares  and  turmoils  of  daily  life,  the  retirement  to  some  charming 
rural  scene,  richly  adorned  by  Nature  and  Art,  will  effectually  aid 
the  return  of  that  quiet  and  calmness  of  mind  so  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  mental  and  physical  power.  Those  not  indifferent 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature  will  take  inexpressible 
delight  in  moving  freely  among  the  various  and  everchanging 
views  of  skilfully  improved  rural  scenery,  and,  amid  such  scenes, 
would  readily  forget  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  incidental 
to  human  affairs,  both  in  business  transactions  and  the  various 
other  relations  of  life.  Even  a  short  season  spent  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  pure  pleasures  would  conduce  largely  to  a  better 
preparation  to  meet  the  perplexities  incident  to  practical  life. 

fedch  a  result  must  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  inhalation 
of  a  purer  atmosphere,  but  also  to  the  enchanting  and  fascinating 
influences  by  which  Art  has  made  the  beauties  of  Nature  still 
more  impressive,  harmonious  and  romantic. 

Gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  eminently  calculated  to 
foster  such  noble  achievements,  and,  without  extravagant  utter- 
ances on  this  subject,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  not  only  our 
mental  and  physical  constitutions  are  thereby  strengthened  and 
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invigorated,  but  that  these  beauties  have  a  tendency  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  continued  lovingkindness,  holiness,  wisdom  of  an 
All-powerful  Providence,  the  Divine  Source  from  which  so  much 
grandeur  and  holy  joy  emanate.  '       ■• 

Druidism,  in  its  purest  sense,  though  false,  might  still  be  called 
a  noble  worship,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  their  veneration,  the 
oak,  was  both  noble  and  pure  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to 
inspire  the  people  with  love  for  natural  purity  and  holiness. 

The  ancient  Greeks  recognized  the  same  principles,  though 
ihey  worshiped  a  very  multitude  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
were  exceedingly  impure  in  their  religious  rites ;  yet,  knowing 
the  influence  of  natural  scenery,  they,  for  the  most  part,  built 
their  temples  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  midst  of  groves 
of  olive  trees.  Their  philosophers  were  wont  to  have  their 
academies  thus  situated,  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  students 
with  the  charms  of  Nature,  and  thus  to  draw  their  attention  from 
the  lower  enjoyments  of  their  fellow-men  to  the  study  »f  the 
beautiful  in  Nature.  i 

This  was  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  the  law  of  their 
being,  and  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  live  according  to 
Nature.  Although  this  does  not  conform  with  our  Christian 
principles,  yet  Christianity  itself  decidedly  encourages  higher 
education  in  the  details  of  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  rural  life, 
rather  than  the  enervating  tendencies  of  very  many  of  the  modern 
frivolities  of  fashion. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  natural  character- 
istic features  of  landscape  scenery,  and  to  show  how  these  fea- 
tures may,  by  artificial  means,  be  made  more  interesting. 

A  landscape  may  be  said  to  have  characteristics  that  we  will, 
for  convenience  call,  hilarious,  serious,  melancholy,  grand  and 
romantic;  because  they  produce  such  emotions   in   our   mind. 
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Thus,  when  we  approach  a  dark,  gloomy  and  rocky  mountain 
scenery,  down  whose  rugged  steeps,  with  irresistible  violence, 
mighty  cataracts  pour  their  voluminous  waters  with  thunder-like 
roarings,  a  feeling  of  terror  instantly  possesses  us.  If  we  enter  a 
grove  of  lofty  pines  or  other  evergreens,  whose  sombre  tops  are 
swayed  by  the  gentle  breeze,  the  sad  and  mournful  murmurings 
will  naturally  lead  our  feelings  and  affections  in  a  channel  of 
solemn  melancholy, 

On  leaving  the  busy  town  and  the  dusty,  barren  highway  we 
wend  our  steps  to  some  beautifully  improved  country-seat,  sur- 
rounded by  groves,  lawns  and  flowers,  let  our  mind  be  ever  so 
depressed,  we  shall  at  once  become  cheered  and  more  happy. 

Hence  the  importance  of  landscape  gardening,  inasmuch  as, 
in  its  influences,  it  educates  the  feelings,  affections  and  tastes  of 
men,  even  as  other  fine  arts. 

The  artist,  however,  must  not  only  imitate  Nature,  but  he  must 
inspire  and  clothe  her  with  the  garment  of  his  own  ideal. 

Among  the  many  rules  of  landscape  gardening,  one  of  the 
chief  is  to  observe  purity  in  style  and  simplicity  in  form,  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  all  eccentricities  that  would  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  work. 

It  follows  then,  indisputably,  that  the  art  of  landscaping  is  not 
intended  merely  to  occupy  our  minds  in  an  agreeable  manner,  but 
is  also  destined  to  arouse  the  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature,  bring- 
ing us  into  closer  communion  with  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
these  ennobling  studies. 

He,  then,  who  can  read  and  understand  this  open  book  of 
Nature,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  superior  and  primary  pur- 
poses that  Divine  Wisdom  had  in  laying  the  foundations  of  tho 
earth,  clothing  it  with  so  many  beauties  and  charms, 
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Chapter  hi. 


PLACES    FOR   USE   AND   PLEASURE. 


However  small  the  place  may  be,  its  real  value  depends  on  its 
situation  and  tasteful  and  pleasant  arrangements. 

Near  almost  every  town  or  village  we  find  some  beautiful  natu- 
ral elevations,  suitable  sites  for  residences,  which,  with  compara- 
tively little  labor,  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  high  perfection. 
Nature  often  favors  us  in  our  work,  and  trees,  water,  and  many 
special  qualities  of  the  ground  make  the  work  of  gardening  doubly 
interesting — such  localities  should  be  selected  as  sites  for  suburban 
villas. 

If  we  proceed  further  into  the  rural  districts  we  find  more  work 
to  do  in  reference  to  needed  improvements,  etc.,  though  Nature 
invites  the  artist  to  exercise  his  skill  in  modifying  some  of  her 
rugged  features,  and  in  increasing  the  loveliness  of  other  and  more 
attractive  scenes. 

Occasionally  we  find  neatly  arranged  rural  residences  and 
grounds,  but  more  generally  gullies  and  other  deformities  disfigure 
the  landscape  and  annoy  the  residents. 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  fence  the  orchard  which,  with  a  small 
kitchen  garden,  form  the  only  portion  of  the  premises  where  the 
smallest  taste  is  exhibited,  for  the  ideas  of  some  men  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  cabbage  and  potato  garden. 

If  others  were  to  be  less  profuse  in  many  needless  expenditures, 
and  more  calculating  in  reference  to  the  influence  that  neatly-kept 
premises  would  have  upon  themselves  and  neighbours,  they  woul4 
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soon  succeed  in  giving  their  places  a  more  comfortable  and  cheer- 
ful appearance,  by  combining  the  garden,  orchard  and  grass-plots 
as  far  as  possible  in  one  enclosure  by  a  tasteful  picket  or  wire  fence. 

Standard  as  well  as  dwarf  trees,  rose  as  well  as  berry  bushes, 
judiciously  planted,  gracefully  laid-out  walks  and  even  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  vegetable  plants,  with  grape  vines  in  their  various 
forms,  suitably  placed,  would  conduce  largely  to  the  general 
improvement  in  appearance  and  comfort. 

The  springs  near  by  might  be  greatly  improved  and  their  ines- 
timable blessings  multiplied  by  constructing  conduits  by  which  to 
carry  the  cooling  water  to  the  house  either  for  domestic  use  or 
fountains. 

Stables  and  other  outside  buildings,  if  properly  constructed, 
might  serve  as  ornaments,  instead  of  being,  as  is  often  the  case,  a    . 
disgrace  to  the  premises.     Often  these  would  be  less  expensive  to 
the  owner,  and  give  more  comfort  and  convenience  if  properly 
located  and  constructed. 

In  this  class  are  included,  botanical  gardens,  model  farms  of 
agricultural  institutions,  established  to  foster  the  study  of  natu- 
ral science  and  agriculture :  such  institutions  need  for  reference 
a  collection  of  plants  of  all  climates  and  classes.  To  raise  these 
varieties  of  plants  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil  needed  will  in 
many  cases  only  be  met  by  artificial  means,  such  as  hot-houses  and 
conservatories,  which  should  always  be  neat  in  form  and  conve- 
nient in  arrangement.  As  depositories  for  flowers,  rock-work, 
instead  of  wooden  shelves,  might  often  be  used.  Other  plants 
by  their  nature  and  constitution  would  be  more  healthy  pl^iad 
in  flower  beds.  Hot-houses  should  be  heated  in  all  cases  by  tho  r 
hot- water  system. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  soil,  light  and  shade,  and  to  the  exposed  op 
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sheltered  situation  of  the  locality.  Rock-work  will  be  neetlecl  for 
Alpine  plants,  water  for  water  plants,  and  for  others,  moist  bordered 
meadows,  dryer  elevations  for  others,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants. 

These  different  qualities  of  the  ground  should  change  with  each 
other  in  a  natural  and  graceful  manner.  Grain  fields,  experimental 
fields,  vegetable  gardens,  pastures  and  flowers  should  .all  mingle, 
combining  to  make  a  lovely  aspect. 

Curved  roads  will  be  found  generally  most  convenient,  and 
where  there  are  hills  it  would  be  better  to  plough  around  than 
across  them,  thus  preventing  frequent  damage  by  heavy  rains. 

Roads  should  be  constructed  only  for  convenience,  and  located 
so  far  as  possible  to  avoid  large  cuttings  or  embankments ;  if  these 
are  unavoidable,  let  the  sides  both  of  cuttings  and  embankments 
be  rounded  to  present  a  natural  appearance, 
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Chapter  iv. 
planting  trees  and  pr.eparing  the  soil  for  lawns. 

In  planting  a  tree,  the  hole  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep  and  3 
feet  wide,  well  filled  with  rich  alluvial  soil.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  plant  the  tree  too  deep ;  divide  and  spread  the  roots  woU 
out  as  in  their  former  and  natural  position,  cut  back  the  limbs  and 
branches  in  proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  root  in  remov- 
ing it. 

A  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time  and  season  of  the  year, 
if  you  have  due  regard  for  the  natural  tendency  of  the  roots, 
though  the  most  suitable  time  for  planting  deciduous  trees  is 
from  October  to  May,  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  adapted ;  but 
fall  planting  is  at  all  events  preferable. 

Evergreens  should  be  planted  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
open,  ^.  c,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  August 
and  September.  The  roots  of  evergreens  do  not  start  to  grow 
until  the  tree  does,  and  that  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  them. 
They  should  be  planted  shallow  with  some  stones  beneath  if  con- 
venient, and  be  well  manured.  Trees  after  planting  should  be  well 
mulched  with  some  kind  of  short  manure,  sawdust,  moss,  decayed 
hay,  etc.,  so  as  to  retain  moisture  and  prevent  hardening  of  the 
soil. 

Trees  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  woods,  and  specially  of 
the  soft  wood  kinds,  such  as  willows,  soft  maples,  etc.,  but  nursery 
trees  of  any  species  are  at  all  times  preferable.     Trees  procure^ 
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from  a  distance  sliould  have  the  whole  body  and  roots  well  buried 
in  the  ground  for  several  days,  to  prevent  a  too  strong  reaction. 

For  grass  in  its  various  e;;.ecie8,  the  ground  should  be  well 
manured  and  prepared,  i,  e,,  it  should  after  manuring  be  ploughed 
from  8  to  12  inches  deep,  and  the  grass  should  not  be  sown  too 
thin,  say  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre  for  lawns,  and  after 
sowing  should  be  rolled  and  slightly  covered  with  artificial  manure. 
The  success  of  a  lawn  will  greatly  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  frequent  cutting  and  rolling.  Sowing  is  preferable  to 
sodding,  except  in  smaller  places. 

N.B. — In  trimming,  trees  should  never  be  limbed  up  too  high, 
their  limbs  should  protect  the  body;  even  a  fruit  tree  should  have 
its  branches  hanging  almost  to  the  ground  in  an  open  space. 

It  is  far  better  to  have  one  tree  with  a  great  many  limbs,  than 
to  have  many  trees  with  a  few  limbs. 

The  custom  of  trimming  trees  too  high  should  be  abandoned,  of 
course  the  inside  of  a  tree  and  its  branches  should  be  free,  without 
crossings  or  dead  wood.  Trees  or  shrubs,  if  they  grow  too  tall  in 
proportion,  should  be  topped :  nothing  is  more  awkward  than  to  see 
insignificant  flowers  or  shrubs  supported  by  high  unsightly  sticksi 
Tall  shrubs,  ever  hlooming  roses  especially,  should  be  in  the  spring 
cut  down  to  the  ground :  they  will  thus  grow  more  compact  and 
bloom  wore  perfectly. 
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Chapter  v. 


DRAINS. 
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Drainage  is  a  most  essential  part  in  rural  improvements.  Drains 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  buildings,  walks  and  grounds, 
as  well  in  the  country  as  the  towns  and  cities,  for  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  promotion  of  health,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
succeed  in  any  department  of  agriculture. 

By  thorough  draining,  swamps  and  marshes  may  be  reclaimed 
for  agricultural  purposes.  All  drains  should  be  constructed  of 
substantial  materials,  and  located  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  route.  The  two  modes  of  drainage, 
surface  and  underground,  now  come  under  consideration.  The 
latter  mode  is  chiefly  applied  to  smaller  places ;  in  larger  grounds, 
where  both  are  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, intervening  sinks  to  connect  the  upper  or  surface  drain 
with  the  underground. 

For  agricultural  drainage,  tile  draining  is  preferable.  Every 
extensive  farmer,  or  at  least  every  Township  or  County,  should 
have  the  machinery  requisite  for  manufacturing  them ;  so  that  all 
proprietors  may  be  able  to  adopt  this  mode. 

But  some  may  say,  do  you  not  carry  this  matter  of  drainage  a 
little  too  far  ?  And  does  not  the  enthusiastic  ditcher  gather  single 
drops  of  water  into  rills;  these  rills  grow  into. brooks,  and  these 
brooks  swell  into  rivers,  carrying  away  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  land,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  ?  Wo  reply,  our  streams  of  formqr 
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times  were  clear  as  crystal,  they  had  committed  no  theft  from  our 
fields ;  the  rain  drop  went  twenty  miles  to  travel  ten — meandering 
through  the  meadows,  thus  increasing  their  luxuriant  growth.    • 

But  the  woodman's  axe  has  cleared  the  forest,  the  farmer's 
ploughshare  has  done  its  work,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Town- 
ship, open  ditches  lead  to  the  river  bank.  At  one  time  this  water 
enriched  the  earth,  now  streams  are  formed,  and  the  surplus 
water  rushes  through  and  floods  our  meadows,  carrying  with  it,  in 
its  rapid  course,  crops  and  fences,  to  the  incalculable  damage  of 
fields  and  meadows.  Thus  the  very  strength  of  the  farm  through 
the  open  ditches  is  carried  away,  and  that  which  should  have  been 
the  means  of  improving  the  estate  proves  its  ruin. 

Take  Egypt  as  an  example  :  that  country  of  olden  time,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  progress  of  the  present  age,  will  put  us  to 
shame  in  their  thoroughness  in  this  respect.  By  means  of  ditches 
from  and  to  the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  contrived  to  change  barren 
and  unprofitable  wastes  into  the  most  fertile  fields  and  luxuriant 
gardens. 

It  is  true,  we  have  no  Nile,  but  we  have  streams  that  may  be 
utilized  and  that  could  be  made  tenfold  more  valuable.  So  far, 
ditches  have  been  constructed  principally  for  drainage,  but  irri- 
gation has  received  lictle  or  no  attention — sooner  or  later,  it  must 
form  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 
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Chapter  vi. 


ASYLUMS   AND   PRISONS. 


'\s. 


It  has  elsewhere  been  shown  that  Nature  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  mind. 

Take,  as  an  example,  a  person  born  and  educated  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  let  him  remove  to  the  dead  level  of  the  prairie, 
and  he  will  even  dread  the  monotony  of  the  plain,  and  desire 
again  to  see  his  native  hills,  and  to  revel  again  among  the  romantic 
scenery  of  mountains,  glens  and  torrents. 

But  some  may  object  that,  if  such  places  as  asylums  and 
prisons  were  thus  beautified,  those  there  lodged  or  confined  would 
have  no  desire  to  leave  them.  This  objection  is  more  plausible 
than  real,  and  every  man  of  sound  judgment  will  admit  that,  as  a 
means  of  reformation  or  cure,  these  institutions  in  their  sur- 
roundings, should  be  made  more  attractive,  the  gloominess  of  the 
internal  peculiarities  of  reformatory  or  penal  institutions  being 
more  than  sufl&cient  to  make  them  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

In  reference  to  asylums,  there  should  be  introduced  variety  in 
[the  scenes,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  constitutions  of  the  patients, 
either  to  appease,  cheer,  or  to  arouse  them,  as  their  several  states 
[may  require. 

Beautifying  the  grounds  with  these  ends  in  view  will  make 
Ithem  an  efficient  auxiliary  towards  permanent  cure. 

The  site  of  such  institutions  is  another  point  of  much  impor- 
tance, moderately  elevated  localities  should  be  selected,  so  that 
)leasant  views  may  be  secured  ;  for  our  sympathies  expand  as 
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Vrc  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  vision,  and  the  instinctive  selfishness  of 
human  nature  gives  place,  in  some  measure,  to  more  calm  and 
generous  impulses.  Such  locations  will  afford  greater  facility 
for  drainage  and  be  more  conducive  to  health.  Moreover  the 
surroundings  of  these  institutions  should,  in  character  and  style, 
harmonize  with  the  buildings  ;  and  from  the  artificial  gradually 
pass  into  the  natural  forms. 

Connected  with  these  should  be  sufficient  ground  for  farming 
and  gardening  purposes,  affording  healthy  employment,  exercise 
and  recreation  for  the  various  inmates.  A  zoological  garden  could 
be  attached  to  advantage.  A  fish  pond  would  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  provided  that  it  were  tio  constructed  as  not 
to  endanger  life,  in  cases  of  suicidal  tendency. 

Even  prisons  ought  to  have  such  provisions  as  we  now  refer 
to  ;  for  it  should  be  the  primary  object  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  unfortunate  criminals  every  means  by  which  they  may  be 
reformed,  and  by  which  to  recall  to  their  minds  the  avocations  of 
honorable  life.  But  these  institutions  have,  for  the  most  part, 
greatly  deviated  from  their  original  and  humane  object.  They 
look  always  gloomy,  the  grounds  about  them  are  cut  up  into 
small  patches,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  some  of  which,  we  think, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  to  give  room  for  a  freer  and  better 
system  of  remedial  training. 

That  such  places  should  have  an  enclosure  of  some  kind  we 
admit ;  but  in  many  cases  we  submit  that  such  occupations  as  we 
have  described,  under  such  improved  circumstances,  would  be 
likely  to  elevate  the  prisoner  and  help  him  back  to  a  right  life. 

If  a  criminal's  heart  is  once  more  open  to  the  sweet  and  holy 
influences  of  Nature's  beauties  he  has  taken  an  important  step  on 
the  road  to  ultimate  reform.  Let  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect 
which  now  surrounds  our  prison  premises  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
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removed,  and  lot  them  be  decorated  and  beautified  with  trees 
and  flowers,  as  far  as  practicable  by  his  own  hand, — such  an  occu- 
pation could  not  fail  of  having  an  elevating  tendency,  and,  under 
the  control  of  prison  discipline,  would  prove  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  present  -node  of  hiring  the  convicts  to  some  specula- 
ting contractor,  who«c  aim  in  too  many  cases  is  to  increase  his 
gains,  irrespective  of  the  moral  improvement  of  the  convict. 
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Chapter  vii. 

capitols,  court  houses  and  fair  grounds. 

The  Capitol  is  generally  tho  pride  of  a  State  or  of  a  Nation^ 
while  the  Court  House  is  L:ways  the  centre  of  interest  in  its 
relation  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  difterent  as  such  buildings 
are  from  each  other,  they  should  also  be  distinguishable,  in  their 
general  outlines  and  features,  from  other  public  or  private  edifices, 
and  should  be  made  further  conspicuous  by  the  spaciousness 
of  their  adjoining  grounds.  An  elevated  and  commanding  site 
will  add  greatlj^  to  their  appearance,  while  the  grounds  should  be 
improved  by  terraces,  adorned,  where  practicable,  with  foun- 
tains, statuary  and  other  ornaments.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
a  gentle,  graceful  slope  and  curved  drives  to  the  main  portal  are 
preferable  to  terraces,  being  less  formal  and  stiff  as  well  as  being 
less  expensive. 

The  trees  used  for  ornamenting  the  grounds  should  be  of 
native  growth,  representing  the  different  varieties  of  the  country, 
though  foreign  trees,  if  they  are  of  particular  interest  or  value, 
might  also  be  planted  in  some  conspicuous  places. 

As  these  buildings  and  grounds  are  frequented  so  largely  by 
citizens  and  strangers,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
attractive. 

Closely  connected  in  a  public  point  of  view  with  such  places 
as  we  have  noticed,  are  the  grounds  and  buildings  for  our  agri- 
culturiil  fairs,  upon  which  have   not  been  bestowed   that  care 
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and  attention  they  deserve.  They  should  not  only  aflford  sufficient 
space  and  the  needful  accommodations  for  their  diflferent  pur- 
poses, but  they  should  also  be  neat  and  tasteful  in  their  design. 

Their  grounds,  too,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  greater  extent  than 
is  at  present  allotted  to  their  use,  so  as  to  afford  more  room  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  the  greater  convenience  of  visitors  and 
their  vehicles.  The  grounds  should  be  laid  out  with  spacious 
drives,  and  b^oad  paths,  adorned  with  single  and  groups  of  shade 
trees,  interspersed  with  flowers  and  grass-plots,  artificial  ponds 
and  fountains.  These  might  easily  be  constructed  if  such  loca- 
lities were  selected  as  contained  creeks  or  springs. 

If  possible,  fair  grounds  should  be  located  convenient  to 
railroads. 
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Chapter  viii. 

SCHOOLS  AND  PLACES  OF  LEARNING. 

By  surrounding  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  with  lawns,  trees  and 
shrubs,  we  not  only  show  them  to  greater  advantage,  but  make 
them  attractive  to  strangers  and  the  public  in  general.  These 
grounds  should  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  natural  beauty 
by  the  helping  hand  of  the  landscape  artist,  so  as  to  encourage  a 
general  improvement  of  the  country  at  large. 

As  regards  the  position  of  such  buildings  they  should  be  placed 
on  sufficiently  elevated  ground  easily  to  secure  thorough  drainage, 
with  sufficient  land  attached  for  pleasure  and  play  grounds.  A 
botanic  garden  should  be  attached  to  every  school,  where  the 
youth  might  receive  practical  lessons  in  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant branch  of  natural  science.  Such  lessons  would  be  at 
once  delightful  and  instructive  for  the  children,  and  would  thus 
early  instil  their  minds  with  a  love  for  Nature  and  her  beauties. 

Desirable  as  such  gardens  are  for  common  schools,  they  are 
indispensable  for  colleges  and  universities,  but  it  is  lamentable 
that  Boards  of  Education,  as  a  general  thing,  have  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  subject. 

Latterly,  within  a  few  years,  a  commencement  has  been  made, 
but  nothing  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  our  scholars  and  students. 
In  fact  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  of  our  schools,  instead  of 
fostering  love  for  agricultural  pursuits,  they  turn  the  mind  of  the 
student  against  them. 

It  is  said  that  we  took  for  our  pattern  the  institutions  of 
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Germany,  and  adopted  so  much  of  their  regulations  as  were 
adapted  to  this  country,  but  in  many  respects  grave  errors  have 
been  committed,  as  all  will  testify  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Prussia. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  enter  into   particulars,  but 
simply  to  hint  at  some  deficiencies  in  our  system,  so  that  gentle- 
men at  the  head  of  such  institutions  may  be  led  to  further  reflec- 
tions, and  to  make  agricultural  education  more  generally  acces- 
sible. .  - 
One  important  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
high  schools  in  rural  districts,  where  the  young  farmer  could 
have,  after  his  ordinary  school  education,  a  two  years'  course  in 
the  study  of  the  science  of  his  future  calling — a  calling  of  incal- 
cu!  ible  importance,  both  to  the  welfare  and  support  of  millions. 

No  doubt  the  farmers  themselves  would  do  their  part,  and,  if  a 
portion  of  educational  grants  from  the  Government  could  be 
applied,  or  special  grants  made,. to  this  particular  branch  of  educa- 
tion, every  county  might  soon  have  its  agricultural  high  school. 
Connected  with  such  schools  should  also  be  a  model  farm,  where 
theory  and  practice  could  be  efficiently  combined,  and  where  the 
young  student  farmer  might  have  ample  opportunity  of  applying 
the  principles  theoretically  learned. 

In  some  cases,  in  reference  to  this  class  of  schools,  private 
enterprise  might  with  advantage  take  the  initiative,  and,  when 
brought  into  successful  operation  by  submitting  to  Government 
regulations,  demand  a  portion  of  Government  aid. 

In  other  cases,  schools  and  college  boards  should  see  that  such 
schools  were  established,  and  secure  at  the  first  the  necessary  aid 
to  supplement  private  contributions  or  local  assessment. 
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Chapter  ix. 

graveyards  and  cemeteries. 

It  has  been,  said,  ' '  Show  me  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  and 
I  will  judge  of  tlie  living  " — which,  if  true,  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  many  living.  For  in  many  of  our  villages  and  towns 
the  graveyards  are  in  such  a  condition  as  would  disgrace  even  a 
semi-barbarous  people. 

Can  it  be  a  mark  of  civilization  and  refinement  to  disrespect 
and  neglect  the  last  resting-place  of  oui*  departed  friends  ?  Shall 
not  these  spots,  sacred  to  their  memory,  be  improved  and  laid  out 
in  a  becoming  manner  ?  Or  shall  we,  as  a  Christian  people,  con- 
tinue to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  those  neglected  silent 
homes  of  the  dead  ?  God  forbid !  We  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  these  downtrodden  shapeless  grave-hills  will  be  raised  to 
their  proper  dignity,  embellished  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  so  as 
to  be  ornamental  for  the  living  and  respectful  to  the  dead. 

Certainly  no  spot  on  earth  is  more  calculated  to  bring  us  into 
closer  communion  with  God  than  the  resting-place  of  our 
departed  ones.  Hence  thciy  are  kept  in  high  veneration  by  all 
civilized,  not  to  say  Christian,  nations.  Why  should  we  not 
follow  their  example  ? 

In  some  localities,  the  pent-up  graveyard  has  given  way  to 
spacious  cemeteries,  many  of  which  are  admirably  arranged  and 
cared  for.  Such  cemeteries  are  indeed  an  ornament  to  the 
locality  where  they  are  situated.  Well  may  that  city  or  town 
be  proud,  that  can  boast  such  a  *'  city  of  the  dead,*'     Strangera 
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visit  such  places  with  interest,  while  relatives  and  friends  are 
led  to  higher  and  nobler  aspirations,  as  they  meditate  amidst  such 
places  of  solemn  and  yet  graceful  attractions. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  may  have,  at  no  distant  day,  one  cemetery,  where  all,  of 
whatever  creed  or  denomination,  may  rest  side  by  side.  The 
narrow  limits  around  our  churches  and  chapels  must  no  longer 
be  used  as  burial  grounds,  and  should  at  once  be  made  pleasant 
for  the  worshiping  assembly,  and  suitable  places  for  burial  be 
secured  beyond  the  limits  of  town  or  city.  -    ^ 

The  site  for  a  cemetery  should  be  well  chosen,  at  some  distance 
from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  active  life.  Yet  should  be  always 
easy  of  access.  If  the  site  chosen  possesses  natural  advantages, 
such  as  hills  and  dales,  groves  and  creeks,  so  much  the  better, 
but  the  improvements  should  agree  and  conform  to  the  natural 
features  of  the  place. 

The  main  roads  should  be  laid  out  with  due  regard  to  turning, 
and  not  too  many  of  them.  The  smaller  paths  should  be  from 
North  to  South,  and  the  graves  from  East  to  West. 

The  custom  of  enclosing  the  graves  is  very  awkward,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged,  but  monuments  of  notable  character 
should  have  an  enclosure.  Too  many  fences  and  enclosures  will 
cause  a  general  confusion,  and  greatly  mar  the  harmonious 
appearance  of  a  cemetery,  the  character  of  which  should  be 
unique ;  cemeteries  should  also  be  well  provided  with  seats  and 
shade  trees,  characteristic  and  emblematic. 

The  buildings,  such  as  chapels  and  vaults,  should  be  of  appro- 
priate design,  not  gloomy,  but  tasteful  and  modest.  The  vaults 
may  be  either  below  or  above  the  ground,  but  in  either  case  they 
must  be  built  in  a  proper  and  peculiar  style^  according  to  the 
entire  arrangement  of  the  cemetery.  «  -  •  '     .  ^ 
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If,  for  instance,  the  cemetery  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  then 
ornamental  monuments  and  vaults,  erected,  either  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  facing  inside  will  produce  an  agreeable  eifect.  Slabs 
of  marble  or  stone  may  be  inserted  in  them  as  well  as  other 
emblems,  so  also  should  the  gates  or  the  whole  entrance  be  of 
such  a  structure  as  to  be  ornamental  to  the  place. 

The  soil  should  be  of  a  dry  nature,  such  as  clay,  and  not 
rocky.  The  graves  ought  to  be  set  neatly  in  short  turf,  or 
flowers  of  white  or  blue,  and  in  every  respect  be  chaste  and  plain. 

For  the  decoration  of  graves,  the  following  among  flowers  are 
suggested  as  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Violet  and  Forget-me-not ;  of  trees,  the  Weeping  Ash,  Weeping 
Willow,  Weeping  Birch,  Cherry,  and  the  Blood  Beech ;  and  of 
evergreens,*  Cedar  Deodara,*  Criptomeria  Japonica,*  Magnolias, 
*Cedar  Lebanon,  Juniper,  Arbor-vitoe,  are  generally  the  most 
suitable  varieties.  White  Boses  also  are  in  their  proper  place. 

*  Southern  situation. 
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Chapter  X. 


STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS, 


In  discussing  this  subject,  we  do  not  deviate  from  the  object 
aimed  at  in  this  work.  It  is  not  merely  the  country  places  and 
public  institutions  that  alone  claim  our  attention,  or  alone  need 
to  be  beautified  or  adorned ;  but  the  cities  and  towns  of  every 
land  with  the  highways  leading  to  them,  should  have  no  small 
share  of  attention  to  bring  them  to  a  higher  state  of  improvement. 

Though  this  subject  has  been  often  agitated  by  our  philanthro- 
pists, the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  for  the  most  part  without 
the  vestige  of  any  green  thing,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  trees 
and  grass-plots.     This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  trees  in  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble in  their  effects  on  the  vitality  of  the  population  the  work 
of  the  lungs  in  our  bodies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  them 
as  merely  ornamental.  Nay,  they  impart  life  and  vigour  and  give 
joy  to  all,  specially  to  those  children  of  toil  and  want  who  have  not 
the  means  ever  to  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  their  dense  and 
crowded  city  abodes — to  them,  the  grateful  shade  proves  an  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

^ut  we  wish  by  no  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  by  planting 
the  streets  with  trees  the  poorer  classes  only  are  benefited, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ornamentations  of  our  cities  would  be  a 
public  benefaction.  The  lively  green  of  trees  would  bring 
refreshing  shade  and  protection  over  our  sidewalks,  and  in  the  hot 
summer  days  produce  a  grove-like  coolness  to  our  streets,  shielding 
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the  residences  from  the  scorching;  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  while 
their  branches  would  be  enlivened  by  the  choruses  of  the  feathered 
songsters. 

How  pleasant  and  attractive  our  streets  would  be  if  they  were 
thus  lined  on  either  side  with  wide  spreading  shade  trees.  Our 
highways  leading  to  towns  and  cities  stand  also  greatly  in  need  of 
such  improvements.  At  present  they  have  a  most  desolate  appear- 
ance, whether  among  the  snow-drifts  of  winter  or  when  they  are 
burned  up  by  the  scorching  rays  of  a  cloudless  summer's  sun, 
without  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  give  the  least  protection  and  shade, 
or  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  sandy  or  gravel  roads. 

How  easy  to  remedy  all  this,  and  to  make  these  roads  that  now 
disfigure  the  country  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  source  of  comfort 
to  the  weary  and  toilsome  wayfarer,  simply  by  planting  along  the 
whole  line,  as  in  some  countries  of  Europe  where  they  plant  shade 
and  fruit  trees  alternately.  Trees  thus  planted  would  not  only 
remove  the  dreariness  of  the  road,  adorn  it,  and  bring  comfort  to 
all,  but  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  companies  or  municipa- 
lities, as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  trimmings  and  fruit. 

Besides  this  another  improvement,  and  an  inexpensive  one, 
would  be  the  more  complete  utilization  of  springs  at  the  roadside, 
keeping  them  in  better  order,  protecting  them  from  stray  cattle, 
which  transform  them  so  often  into  muddy  pools.  Thus  cared  for 
and  improved  by  suitable  appliances,  the  springs  would  then  be  a 
double  blessing — often  a  rustic  seat  close  by  would  prove  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  which  the  trifling  outlay  could  not  for  a  moment 
compare. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  trees,  the  most  suitable  for  street 
ornamentation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their 
adaptation  and  intrinsic  value.  In  the  first  class  are  included  the 
Linden,  the  Horse  Chestnut,  Sugar  Maple,    silver  leaved  and 
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.scarlet  or  soft  Maples,  the  Elm,  the  Birch,  the  Ash,  as  well  as 
the  Sycamore — and  Willow  Oak.  We  also  could  add  the  Bigar- 
reau  Cherry,  which  has  a  quick  growth  and  forms  a  beautiful  tree. 

The  second  class  includes  Poplar  and  Maples  in  its  various 
kinds,  Locust.  Mountain  Ash,  Willow,  Walnut  as  well  as  Sweet 
Gum  and  Cherry. 

For  the  Southern  States  we  could  also  class  the  Paulonia  Im- 
perialis,  the  Tulpdree,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  the  Catalpa,  as 
well  as  the  Live  Oak. 

No  doubt  every  locality  will  confine  itself  principally  to  trees  of 
native  growth,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  nursery  trees 
will  succeed  better  as  they  have  more  numerous  roots. 

The  objection  has  been  falsely  raised,  that  the  planting  of  trees  in 
streets  and  roads,  was  impracticable,  because  they  would  not  grow 
or  last.  But  observations  and  experience  prove  that  where  judicious 
selections  have  been  made  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
and  other  circumstances,  trees  succeed  as  well  in  streets  as  in 
the  open  country,  as  the  roots  have  greater  protection,  more  mois- 
ture an<i  richer  nourishment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  trees  should 
be  protected  from  stray  cattle  and  mischievous  boys,  by  having 
their  bodies  encased  with  neat  boxes,  as  well  as  by  a  stringent 
municipal  act. 

Every  county  should  have  its  Agricultural  Association,  and 
every  town  or  corporation  its  Beautifying  Society,  which  by 
private  contributions  as  by  grants  from  the  corporation  could 
undertake  improvements  in  this  line,  and  cooperate  with  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  If  men  of  taste  and  energy  were  selected, 
much  could  be  done  in  improving  the  appearance  and  health  of 
towns.  He  who  plants  a  tree  or  a  vine  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 
In  fact  the  unemployed  in  our  Houses  of  Industry  and  Refuge 
might  be  employed  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the 
municipalities  chargeable  with  their  support. 
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Chapter  xi. 


ORNAMENTING  AND  IMPROVING    RAILWAYS. 


IH 


Railways  nr^  to  a  country  what  walks  and  drives  are  to  parks 
and  public  gardens.  They  arc  really  thoroughfares  both  for 
business  and  pleasure,  hence  should  have. more  inviting  sur- 
roundings than  often  belong  to  them. 

Travellers  will,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money, 
take  one  road  in  preference  to  another,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  more  beautiful  scenery  it  affords. 

This  fact  should  induce  railway  companies  to  have  more 
regard  for,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to,  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  lying  along  their  lines  of  railway,  thereby  obtaining  a 
larger  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  pleasure-seeking  and  travel- 
ling community.  . . 

They  would  also  derive  other  benefits  from  such  improvements, 
in  curtailed  expenses  for  labor,  now  expended  in  repairing  and 
filling  up  embankments,  which,  by  the  planting  of  shrubs  and 
sodding,  would  be  preserved  and  made  more  sightly. 

This  country,  during  the  past  few  years  has,  in  many  respects, 
gone  far  a-head  of  the  older  countries ;  but  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  railway  trip  through  England,  France,  Belgium  or  Ger- 
many will  readily  admit  that,  irrespective  of  the  natural  beauties 
of  these  countries,  care  and  art  have  done  their  part  in  beautifying 
the  slopes  and  grounds  on  either  side  of  their  railways. 

Beautiful,  indeed,  are  their  slopes  and  embankments  with  shrubs 
and  grass,  and  the  little  hills  covered  with  vines  and  fruit  trees  I 
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Approaching  the  stations  you  find  a  garden  of  flowers  also  inter- 
spersed with  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  all  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  comfort  of  the  travelling  community,  and  which  does  not  fail 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  passing 
stranger. 

The  depots  and  other  station  buildings  are  not  sombre  and  dark 
dungeons,  but  are  always  substantial  and  often  elegant,  combining 
usefulness,  comfort  and  attractiveness.  How  different  is  all  this 
with  us  ?  Our  railway  embankments  need  constant  repairing, 
railway  bridges  are  often  too  fragile,  and  sometimes  a  moderate 
spring  or  fall  freshet  will  sweep  them  away.  Depots  and  stations, 
with  a  few  laudable  ^.xceptions,  are  more  famous  for  mud  and  filth 
than  architectural  style,  comfort  or  elegance. 

Railway  companies  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  all 
such  improvements,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  pay  in  the  end. 
They  have  already  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
in  increasing  the  facilities  for  travelling  and  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise a.id  the  products  of  the  country ;  but,  after  all,  from  a 
landscape  artist's  point  of  view,  railways  are,  for  the  most  part, 
monotonous,  all  of  which  could  be  wonderfully  modified  and 
improved. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  very  truly,  that  corporations  have 
no  souls, — that  they  care  little  for  appearances  and  comfort,  so 
long  as  they  can  increase  their  gains.  But  we  trust  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  public  opinion  and  taste  will  so  influence 
railway  corporations  to  improve  their  lines,  that  they  may  become, 
by  their  graceful  surroundings,  powerful  auxiliaries  towards  the 
higher  cultivation  of  our  country. 
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Chapter  xti. 

sprinos  and  watering  places. 

Springs  and  watering   places   are    chiefly  the  resorts   of  the 
wealthier  and  pleasure-seeking  classes. 

Some  visit  them  simply  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Others 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  strength  to  broken-down  constitu- 
tions, but  all  expect  that  such  places  will  be  attractive  either  by 
the  superior  scenery,  or  by  works  of  art,  or  by  the  combination  of 
both. 

Man's  mind  is  so  constituted  as  occasionally  to  require  change 
of  scene,  though  it  be  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  romantic 
to  some  more  quiet  scenery.  Art  is  needed  to  produce  these 
changes,  inasmuch  as  all  cannot  travel  to  distant  lands.  There- 
fore it  is  important  that  those  resorts,  within  reach  of  our  people, 
should,  by  those  who  have  them  in  charge,  be  made  as  diversified 
and  attractive  as  possible. 

It  has  been  in  former  chapters  observed  that  Nature  in  most  cases 
has  given  many  and  charming  advantages  either  in  their  healing 
springs  or  the  grand  scenery  that  surrounds  them  ;  yet  in  these 
very  places  Nature  is  despoiled  of  her  beauties.  Trees  are  ruth- 
lessly cut  down,  and,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  when  a  tract  of 
land  is  levelled  and  cleared,  it  is  disfigured  by  long  rows  of  ugly 
fences.  Hedges  and  shrubs  might  often  take  the  place  of  such 
fences,  specially  at  such  resorts  as  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Southern  people  in  general  spend  the  summer  season  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Virgina,  so  rich  in  mineral  waters,  often 
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visiting  Cape  May,  and  Saratoga  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
these  ftir-famed  resorts  of  fashion.  The  propriety  of  having  such 
places  tastefully  arranged  is  at  once  evident. 

Many  of  the  Northern  people,  to  escape  the  dreariness  of  their 
ice-boui:d  homes,  during  the  long  and  severe  winters,  visit  the 
sunny  South,  some  go  to  Florida,  others  to  the  springs  of  North 
Carolina,  where  they  can  enjoy  a  healthful  and  genial  clinic. 
Others  still,  having  an  enthusiastic  love  of  scenery,  take  a  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains,  thence  passing  over  into  Canada  to 
tidmire  the  grand  natural  beauties  of  the  majestic  St  Lawrence 
with  its  exciting  rapids  and  Thousand  Isles  ;  or,  entering  by 
some  more  western  avenue,  they  visit  Niagara  so  long  considered 
the  climax  of  natural  grandeur. 

In  fact,  Canada  is  a  favored  country  in  point  of  water-scenery, 
and  unsurpassed  for  many  points  of  view  and  many  healing- 
springs  which  will  sooner  or  later  become  resorts  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  great  continent.  As  principal  and  interesting 
localities,  St  Catherines,  London  and  Brantford  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  West.  And  in  the  East  the  Eastern  Townships, 
specially  the  valley  of  the  St  Francis  will,  when  they  have  become 
improved,  and  more  extensively  known  to  the  travelling  public 
and  pleasure-seeking  community,  be  visited  by  many  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  romantic  and  the  beautiful.  The  first-named  places 
have  already  provided  ample  accommodation  for  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  as  is  also  the  case  in  some  localities  in  Quebec. 

There  is  a  grand  future  in  store  for  all  such  places  in  our  great 
country,  as  it  shall  increase  in  population  and  wealth.  But  im- 
provement must  be  the  watchword,  which  if  also  judiciously  and 
energetically  carried  out  will  make  these  places  of  resort  truly  grand 
and  attractive,  and  will  ensure  success  to  those  who  are  enterpri- 
sing enough  to  make  them. 
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The  time  is  even  now  upon  us  when  our  people  who  have  time 
and  money  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  dullness  and  monotony 
of  American  resorts,  but  will  go  to  Europe,  to  hear,  see  and 
admire.  M  y  they  return  with  new  and  more  refined  notions 
and  ideas,  and  animated  with  a  desire  of  enjoying  at  home  what 
they  have  seen  abroad,  become  instrumental  in  advancing  and 
promoting  the  development  of  the  regources,  and  improvement 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  own  country. 
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SECTION  II. 


Chapter  i. 

the  means  nature  offers  for  the  formation  of  parks, 

gardens,  etc. 


Art  is  the  kingdom  of  forms,  a  fact  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  the  object  of  the  art  of  landscaping  always  to 
seek  after  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  lovely  forms,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in  its 
various  designs.  . 

The  value  of  forms  will  best  be  estimated  by  the  effect  they 
produce  on  our  mental  and  physical  organization.  Form  in  its- 
self,  however,  without  any  adorning  objects,  is  a  mere  emptiness  ; 
it  must  be  filled  and  completed  by  the  various  means  of  Nature 
and  Art.  First,  the  natural  means  are  :  space  or  surface,  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  etc.,  lawn,  water,  rocks,  hills  and  mountains. 
Second,  the  artificial  means  of  Art  are  :  the  proper  and  tasteful 
arrangement  and  combination  of  the  natural  means  with  houses, 
cottages,  temples,  pavilions,  hermitages,  arbours,  seats,  huts, 
monuments  and  statues,  walks  and  paths,  etc, 
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The  improvement  of  a  ground  consists,  therefore,  in  the  proper 
arrangement  and  tasteful  combination  of  the  various  natural 
and  artificial  means,  either  for  use  or  pleasure.  We  shall  first 
speak  of  the  natural  means,  in  successive  order,  and  then  come  to 
those  of  Art  in  its  various  designs. 
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Chapter  ir.  • 


THE   SURFACE   GROUND. 


The  ground  is  the  space  where  you  will  spread  out  your  picture, — ■ 
here  you  are  to  create  your  different  scenes  and  cliaracters, — here 
you  will  give  your  colors  shade  and  light,  by  placing  the  trees 
and  shrubs  in  their  proper  places. 

Everything  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  surface,  and, 
according  to  this,  you  must  select  and  arrange  the  most  useful 
means.  Fortunate  will  be  the  improver,  if  the  ground  is  in  a 
well  cultivated  rich  condition  and  if  the  necessary  water  is  near. 
Ungrateful,  however,  is  the  enterprise,  if  he  has  to  contend  with 
poor  and  barren  soil ;  but,  under  no  circumstances,  can  he  maintain 
in  such  places,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  water  to  foster  their  growth.  All  know  that,  in  the  end,  rich  land 
will  be  cheaper  than  poor,  hence  it  would  be  at  all  events  better  to 
commence  improvements  upon  good  land,  if  it  can  be  had.  The 
ground  will  more  easily  afford  pleasant  changes,  if  it  has  a  natur- 
ally undulating  surface,  and  if  these  undulations  imperceptibly 
mingle  with  each  other;  also  if  the  ground  presents  hills  and  dale, 
and,  in  larger  places,  even  a  mountain. 

The  observer  of  scenery  will  notice  that,  where  the  landscape 
is  remarkable  for  beauty,  it  is  rich  in  changes  of  views  in  every 
direction. 

If  the  surface  is  particularly  level  and  flat,  the  chief  aim  of 
our  attention  ought  to  be  to  call  forth  a  greater  variety,  which 
may  be  done  in  different  ways. 
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If  you  wisli  to  raise  in  a  small  place  an  elevation  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  you  need  only  scrape  the  ground  deeper  where 
it  should  be  lower,  and  carry  this  to  the  point  you  wish  to  raise. 
But  even  in  this  case  you  must  know  what  you  are  aiming  at, 
and  try  to  imitate  Nature.  Farther,  you  may  use  the  soil  taken 
out  of  walks  and  drives  after  they  have  been  laid  out  according  to 
plan ;  but,  if  the  ground  is  then  needed  for  levelling  them,  you 
will  have  to  procure  sufficient  earth  from  other  places. 

You  must  take  into  consideration  all  possible  advantages  and 
use  them  to  screen  natural  disadvantages,  so  that  they  may  never 
be  noticed  from  the  main  point. 

You  must  always  select,  if  possible,  a  surface,  varying  in 
gentle  curves  and  undulations.  If  the  place  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter, it  may,  at  little  expense,  be  brought  to  greater  perfecMon, 
and  if  you  can  find  a  place  with  a  charming  view  beyond  its 
boundary  it  will  help  much  to  improve  it.  If,  farther,  your 
ground  has  already  trees  of  picturesque  beauty,  you  must  know 
how  to  use  the  hatchet  and  the  saw,  so  as  not  to  spoil  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  the  ground  has  other  natural  beauties  you  will  have 
to  examine  and  iv  adapt  your  improvements  according  to  them, 
be  they  the  work  of  Nature  or  of  Art,  instead  of  producing  an 
entirely  new  character. 

Even  unsightly  surfaces  may  be  rendered  highly  interesting 
and  beautiful  by  changing  their  character,  by  planting  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  may  be  sustained  by  a  shallow  soil,  meeting  as  far 
as  possible  the  natural  disadvantages  by  artificial  means. 

Some  of  the  picturesque  ravines  and  hill  sides,  if  they  be 
stripped  entirely  of  their  foliage,  would  appear  as  ugly  as  they 
are  now  beautiful,  which  proves  that  there  is  no  condition  in 
Nature  which  might  not  be  improved  and  made  beautiful,  as  long 
as  you  can  procure  the  soil  necessary  for  the  growth  of  trees,  etc. 
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Farther,  we  must  carefully  consider  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  our  improvements  on  the  ground  and  their  success. 
There    are  many  men  whose   chief  object  and    ambition  is  to 
embellish  their  grounds  by  levelling  alone,  and,  once  gone  so  far, 
there  is  an  end  of  their  notion  of  further  improvements,  and 
thereby  they  may  have  spoiled  the  beauty  of  their  place.  Whilst  a 
level  place  in  a  mountainous  country  might  be  even  charming,  by 
the  very   contrast    it  would  present,  whatever   natural  advan- 
tages may  be  found  in  a   particular  place,  should  be  carefully 
turned  to  account.     In  some  places  it  will  be  best  to  bring  the 
main  view  fully  out,  in  others  only  partially,  whilst  in  others  it 
may  be  best  to  be  entirely  hidden.     These  expedients  are  often 
necessary  to  raise  expectations  and  break  up  monotony. 

With  such  thought  and  perseverance,  pleasant  homes  would 
prevail  in  town  and  country. 
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Chapter  hi. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


1 


Trees  and  shrubs  arc  the  most  important  means  which  enable 
the  landscape  artist  to  produce  the  different  characters  and 
sceneries  on  the  space  allotted  to  him.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
shades  of  his  pictures.  The  most  beautiful  forms  are  mere  outlines, 
unless  the  trees,  which  are  as  the  shades  of  the  picture  be  added. 
The  study  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  trees,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  them,  is,  therefore,  the  first  preparation  for  the  young 
artist  in  landscape  gardening.  The  infinite  variation  of  forms, 
color  and  growth,  of  trees  instituted  by  Nature,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  more  perfect  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  admit  of  an 
extended  and  varied  application  in  the  formation  of  landscape 
pictures.  Here,  however,  also,  distinct  laws  form  the  necessary 
rules  to  which  Nature  has  given  expression  in  her  most  beautiful 
forms,  and  which  she  has  even  impressed  upon  the  human  mind. 
Foliage,  in  itself,  affords  chances  of  variation  in  length,  width, 
shape,  light  and  shade,  varying  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest 
green,  inclusive  of  other  colors — white,  yellow,  red  and  brown — 
as  also  in  its  durability  and  mobility.  A  small  number  of  dif- 
ferent trees  will  easily  produce  a  striking  variety ;  the  real  beauty, 
however,  is  only  obtained  by  a  well-contrived  combination.  Even 
the  color  and  form  of  the  blossoms  and  their  fragrancy  must  be 
well  considered.  The  forms  and  colors  of  leaves  and  fruit,  such 
as  mespilus  pyracantha,  sorbus,  etc.,  also  require  attention.  The 
color  of  their  limbs  even  deserves  attention,  specially  in  autumn 
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and  winter,  that  they  produce  picturesque  effects,  and  chiefly  is 
this  the  case  with  cornus  alba  and  the  willow  species — single  or 
in  groups. 

The  artist  should  therefore  have  in  his  mind  the  whole  ar- 
rangement and  combination  as  to  the  effect  he  intends  to  produce. 
The  color  of  the  bark  is  of  equal  importance,  as  with  some  trees  it 
is  of  a  very  striking  color,  such  as  sycamore,  beech,  birch,  etc. 
Moss  and  lichen,  which,  spreading  from  the  roots  upwards,  will 
also  greatly  beautify  the  appearance. 

Before  you  begin  planting,  you  must  know  what  colors  you 
wish  to  combine,  by  bringing  the  scenery  before  you  and  having 
it  well  impressed  upon  the  mind,  then  draw  a  plan,  color  the' 
same  as  you  wish  to  have  it,  and  from  this  you  can  judge  the 
effect  in  nature. 

In  the  selection  of  bushes  you  should  pay  particular  attention 
that  they  are  tastefully  arranged,  in  point  of  size,  color  and 
form.  To  achieve  this  the  improver  has  at  his  disposal  the 
greatest  variety  of  trees,  bushes,  shrubs,  blossoms,  color,  bark, 
fruits,  berries,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  limbs  and  branches. 

By  the  use  of  the  different  tints  of  color  produced  by  the 
variety  of  foliage,  we  should  make  it  our  aim  to  plant  the  light 
green  in  the  foreground  and  the  dark  green  in  the  back  ground ; 
by  this  means  you  will  obtain  a  pleasing  optical  illusion  with 
regard  to  distance.  This  same  principle  applies  in  determining 
the  outlines  of  the  front  group  with  regard  to  the  back  group, 
thus  preventing  confusion  among  the  groups. 

If  the  improver  has  fixed  on  a  face  ground,  and  planted  the 
fore  ground  with  a  white  and  yellow  tincture  of  green,  he  might 
then  put  first  the  lightest,  after  that  the  darker,  and  last  the 
darkest  green.  Red  harmonises  better  with  light  than  dark  green. 

In  making  combinations  of  colors  he  should  also  pay  attention 
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fco  size  and  position  of  the  groups :  in  a  larger  place  tlic  group 
may  have  different  colors,  but  of  such  shades  as  the  laws  of  light 
and  shadow  require. 

To  produce  a  contrast  you  may  use  the  silver-colored  bushes, 
as,  for  example,  elaeagnus,  willows,  dark  evergreens,  or  the 
prunus  laurocerasus,  etc. 

In  larger  places  and  at  greater  distances  a  better  effect  may 
be  produced  by  the  force  of  colors  by  way  of  contrast,  for  exam- 
ple, if  behind  a  group  of  light-colorod  bushes  dark  evergreen  be 
planted.  But  the  whole  must  be  kept  so  that  the  shades  and  colors  of 
one  group  changes  with  another,  and  form  a  harmonious  con- 
nection. 

The  greatest  effect,  on  which  we  can  hardly  calculate  with  any 
certainty,  will  be  produced  by  the  light  and  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
differ  in  the  morning  and  evening  and  also  in  different  seasons ; 
they  will  bring  new  beauties  of  the  most  agreeable  and  striking 
forms  to  our  view. 

The  variety  of  the  leaves  in  point  of  shape  will  indicate  the 
character  of  the  group ;  and  in  a  larger  place,  leaves  of  one  kind 
in  the  same  group  should  not  differ  either  in  shape  or  color. 

In  order  to  connect  the  single  group,  as  well  as  the  different 
parts  of  a  group,  we  must  use,  first,  the  pointed  form,  and  next, 
the  oval  and  fingered,  and  last  the  ant-shaped  leaves. 

In  the  same  way  you  may  proceed  with  the  edges  of  a  group ; 
first  take  the  dental  form,  next  the  pointed,  and  then  ^^>o  oval; 
here  also  you  may  effect  a  contrast  by  placing  among  trees  of  one 
leaf  form  some  kind  of  trees  of  other  leaf  shapes. 

In  smaller  places  we  are  often  compelled  to  make  use  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  leaf  to  produce  variety,  without  sacrificing  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  In  representing  the  character 
of  one  group,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  the  forms  of 
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limbs  and  brandies,  whether  they  arc  erect  or  pendant,  rectan- 
gular or  pyramidical ;  in  paying  attention  to  all  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  height  of  trees  and  bushes,  wc  give  a  distinct  character  and 
beauty  to  the  group. 

Who  would  not  be  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  weeping  willow 
on  some  knoll  near  a  lake,  its  branches  reflecting  in  the  water, 
and  agitated  by  a  soft  evening  breeze  !  But  here  the  peculiar 
lii^nression  is  not  brought  on  by  shape  and  colour  alone  but  also 
by  the  branches. 

If  several  groups  are  to  give  a  picturesque  representation,  the 
central  one  should  on  both  sides  decline ;  one  of  the  side  group 
may  form  a  horizontal  line  and  the  opposite  one  may  stand  forth 
in  bold  outlines.  Those  groups  which  stand  some  distance  apart, 
may  gradually  rise  in  point  of  height ;  but  may  be  interrupted  by 
single  trees  of  noble  ^growth.  They  might  be  interrupted  again 
by  a  few  pyramidical  poplars  by  way  of  contrast. 

Contrast  in  forms,  which  produce  a  greater  variety,  is  especially 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  poplar,  which  by  their  tallness  appear 
conspicuous  among  a  group.  But  the  cypress,  the  birch,  the 
larch,  and  the  white  pine,  though  of  different  growth,  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  trees  and 
shrubs  according  to  their  varied  forms,  color,  growth  and  size. 
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All  admire  those  old  single  trees,  standing  in  our  fields  or  some 
corner,  spreading  their  branches  far  and  wide,  and  thus  are  a  special 
object  of  beauty.  Partly  on  this  account  we  plant  single  trees 
to  show  their  beauty  to  greater  advantage.  A  single  tree  is  gener- 
ally planted  to  break  the  bareness  of  the  lawn,  and  give  the  eye 
an  object  upon  which  to  rest.  For  this  purpose  only  such  trees 
should  be  selected  for  planting  as  possess  picturesque  beauty ;  but 
if  there  are  already  trees  scattered  over  the  ground,  the  aim  should 
be  to  introduce  greater  variety  of  shape  and  foliage,  and  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  straight  lines  in  a  tastefully 
laid  out  place. 

If  a  single  tree  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  objects, 
for  example  near  a  hermitage,  a  house  or  monument,  the  character 
of  the  tree  should  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  object.  For  example, 
a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  a  departed  friend  on  an  island 
would  be  made  more  impressive  by  a  weeping  willow ;  near  a 
hut  a  wide  spreading  oak  or  elm  would  render  the  place  more 
attractive ;  a  partly  decayed  oak  near  a  hermitage  would  remind 
us  of  the  unsteadiness  and  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things. 

Through  single  trees  also  a  contrast  may  be  effected  j  if,  for 
example,  on  a  lawn  bordered  by  deciduous  trees,  some  evergreens, 
a  birch,or  a  blood  beech  were  planted.  But  you  must  consider  the 
proper  distance  which  the  single  trees  should  be  placed  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  the  groups  or  other  objects.      The  size  of 
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groups  and  buildings  will  give  you  the  leading  idea  to  the  trees 
used  for  this  particular  purpose.       •  .  - 

A  single  tree  might  also  be  planted  in  the  foreground  to  screen 
disfigured  points  or  objects ;  it  may  also  break  the  view,  or  effect 
a  connection  with  other  varieties  of  shades  and  introduce  a  new 
view.      e 

For  single  trees,  we  should  select  only  those  with  noble,  imposing 
or  remarkable  growth  and  foliage, — their  branches  should  hang 
gracefully  on  all  sides  and,  according  to  their  nature,  be  it  dccid- 
ous  or  evergreen,  be  a  special  object  of  admiration  ;  the  same  we 
may  say  of  single  shrubs  and  flowers,  placed  in  the  lawn. 
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GROUPS  01^  TREES. 


Where  we  find  from  two  to  thirty  trees  staudiug  close  together, 
they  will  form  a  group ;  but  you  may  also  form  a  group  of  a 
hundred  trees,  if  they  are  connected  with  shrubs  and  other  trees. 
If  more  than  thirty  trees,  standing  at  irregular  distances  in  a 
certain  limited  space,  they  assume  the  character  of  a  grove. 
Smaller  groups  should  contain  trees  in  odd  numbers  as,  three,  five, 


seven,  etc. 


The  character  of  groups  depends  on  their  form,  color,  leaves, 
and  branches  in  conjunction  with  their  particular  situation — 
whether  they  stand  near  a  water,  on  a  hill,  or  near  buildings. 

Groups  may  be  independent  or  dependent  on  the  whole,  yet 
should  harmonize  in  themselves  as  well  as  with  each  other.  "With 
the  independent  every  ^f»tural  advantage  can  be  perfected ;  with 
the  dependent  8om(  .1  features  must  be  sacrificed  to  har- 

monize  with  th  .^ndings.     Groups  of  trees  on   the  same 

place  should  dih^  m  their  formation,  so  that  they  seem  to  be 
more  the  work  of  Nature  than  of  Art,  but  still  they  must  har- 
monize with  each  other. 

The  outlines  of  a  group  should  be  free  from  stiffness  ;  bends 
and  curves  on  the  ambulating  line  should  be  freely  made.  The 
lower  growth  of  shrubs  must  not  be  allowed,  in  some  plaocs,  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  the  trees ;  they  should  appear  free  to  the  edge 
of  the  groups. 

The  highest  trees,  having  sometimes  a  central  or  rear  position, 
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may,  in  other  places,  he  planted  near  the  edge,  so  as  to  bring  ou 
a  change  in  the  wliole  arrangement. 

Groups  sometimes  present  a  contrast  in  themselves  by  a  single 
tree  of  different  growth  standing  among  them,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  well  considered. 

Groups  are  really  neat  and  beautiful  if  they  stand  near  a  water 
where  they  will  reflect  in  the  same,  or,  on  a  lawn  or  near  a  build- 
ing. The  connection  with  these  objects  gives  them  importance, 
and  thus  forms  a  beautiful  portion  of  the  picture. 
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Chapter  vi. 


THE  GROVE. 


A  CLUSTER  of  trees  larger  than  a  group  is  called  a  grove.  A 
grove  may  consist  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  trees :  a  larger  place 
may  contain  several  groves.  Their  situation  should  be  between  the 
group  and  the  woods,  and  only  such  trees  should  be  used  therein 
which,  through  their  graceful  and  noble  growth,  the  brightness 
and  lively  greenness  of  their  foliage,  are  conspicuous.  The  trees 
should  not  stand  too  closely  together ;  the  ^.pace  between  should 
be  greater  than  in  a  group,  and  in  a  certain  irregularity 
without  observing  any  strict  rule,  sometimes  closer  and  at 
others  farther  apart.  You  might  even  sometimes  form  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four  trees,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  one.  We  some- 
times find  in  groves  formed  by  Nature  bare  grass-plots,  opening 
the  place  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  connecting  as  it  were  two 
parts  of  a  grove.  This  might  be  imitated,  but  with  some  caution, 
without  stiffness,  and  with  special  regard  to  changes,  distance  and 
selection  of  the  forms  of  trees.  If  all  this  be  observed,  you  will 
realize  the  most  charming  effect,  in  shade,  light,  colour  and 
scenery,  increased  still  by  the  freshness  and  greenness  of  the  grass 
beneath.  Groves  may  be  planted  almost  in  any  part  of  the 
ground,  yet  there  are  particular  spots  better  calculated  and  more 
suitable  than  others,  for  example  on  an  elevation,  or  a  hill  or 
near  the  bank  of  a  river. 

Small  groves  ought  to  be  unique  in  character,  and  this  charac- 
teristic feature  may  be  expressive  of  sorrow,  melancholy,  cheer- 
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fulness  or  grandeur.  The  character  you  wish  to  give  a  grove, 
will  be  rsgulated  by  the  buildings  which  they  are  intended  to 
surround  or  decorate,  such  as  monuments,  chapels,  burial 
places,  etc.  ,„,,..,....        , 

The  beauty  of  groves  will  he  greatly  improved  by  placing  hei'c 
and  there  statues,  or  groups  of  them,  representing  heroes,  gods 
and  goddesses  or  scenes  from  ancient  Mythology  ;  they  are  a  most 
powerful  means  to  appeal  to  our  feelings,  and  present  a  pleasant 
spectacle  to  the  beholder. 
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Chapter  vii. 


THE  WOODS. 


Woods  which  we  use  in  large  places  to  advantage  for  orna- 
mentation differ  from  the  grove  in  its  larger  extension,  say  from 
two  to  six  acres,  or  it  may  even  be  a  forest. 

The  wood  may  be  laid  out  in  a  park  of  great  extent.  It 
differs  further  from  the  grove  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  its 
native  growth,  which  consists  in  the  different  kinds  of  oak,  birch, 
hickory,  beech,  maple,  ash,  etc.,  etc.  The  undergrowth,  as  well 
as  the  trees,  must  have  no  marks  of  cultivation. 

It  differs  farther  from  the  grove,  considering  its  extension ;  it 
is  capable  of  representing  different  characters,  which  Nature  may 
offer  in  her  prettiest  scenery.  It  is  also  different  from  the  grove, 
since  the  latter  will  only  form  one  part  of  a  park ;  but  the  former, 
because  so  much  larger,  may,  especially  in  a  romantic  country,  be 
changed  into  an  independent  large  park,  because  the  wood  con- 
tains all  the  moans  that  Nature  can  bestow  for  the  construction  of 
a  fine  large  park.  A  large  park  may  have  several  groves,  but 
only  one  wood,  and  the  former  acquires,  through  the  wood,  its 
perfection  and  grandeur. 

Considering  the  surface  and  the  scenery,  it  may  have  all  the 
condition  of  the  grove,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  The  scenery  is 
particularly  an  advantageous  one,  if  it  possesses  all  i\\Q  imposing 
forms  that  Nature  can  bring  forth. 

If  the  ground  is  hilly,  and  the  highest  point  covered  with 
trees,  these  trees  will  naturally  overreach  the  top  of  others  and 
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appear  so  much  higher  and  grander.  In  case  of  a  high  mountain, 
the  summit  should  be  also  covered,  but  not  too  closely,  with 
trees  and  intervening  grass  plots, — the  trees  must  be  carelessly 
scattered,  but  the  spaces  between  them  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  mountain,  and  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be 
repeated  too  often  on  the  same  mountain.  Hill  and  mountain 
serve  also  to  bring  on  an  ambulating  surface,  which  is  so  pleasant 
to  the  eye ;  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  a  level  surface  without 
any  interruption  or  undulation ;  a  happy  choice  of  trees  will  redeem 
a  country  from  this  monotony  and,  produce  a  variety  of  changes. 

The  shape  of  the  edges  and  outlines  of  a  wood  should  not  be 
stiff  or  monotonous,  they  should  have  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre coming  down  to  the  level  gradually. 

If  woods  are  planted  on  hills  or  elevations  near  a  water,  the 
appearance  of  the  same  will  be  much  improved  by  their  reflection 
on  the  water,  and  by  the  effects  which  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
will  produce  over  the  scenery ;  a  grass-covered  hill  in  front  of  a 
dark  wooded  grove  would,  likewise,  produce  a  most  charming 
effect. 

If  Nature  has  favoured  the  ground  intended  for  a  wood  with 
rocks,  ravines,  water,  etc.,  it  possesses  then  all  the  essential 
requisites  to  establish  a  wood  of  a  most  romantic  character.  If 
therein  is  a  spring,  a  waterfall,  a  cascade,  or  a  lake  could  be  formed  ; 
})ut  the  latter  should  be  in  proportion  ith  the  wood,  and  its 
banks  should  have  a  variety,  on  some  places  rocky  and  hilly,  and 
on  others  with  gentle  grassy  slopes.  In  a  larger  wood  the  grass 
should  have  its  natural  growth  mingled  with  little  brilliant  native 
flowers.  The  trees  also  should  constitute  no  regular  formation  ; 
they  may  be  irregularly  scattered  or  form  groups  with  native 
bushes  below.  They  may  also  stand  in  dense  clusters,  so  that 
they,  by  their  darkest  green  hue,  produce  the  effects  of  melan- 
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choly,  or  cause,  by  some  intervening  spaces,  the  sun  to  throw  his 
rays  among  the  foliage  to  eflfect  light,  in  contrast  to  the  predo- 
minant darkness.  Meadows  of  different  size  have  also  a  good 
effect,  but  siugle  trees  or  groups  must  connect  the  different  links 
of  the  whole  scenery. 

Fields  under  cultivation  around  or  inside  the  wood  are  very  apt 

•  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  change  the  scenery.  But 
particular  care  should  be  bestowed  on  objects  outside  the  wood  : 
you  may  either  open  or  close  a  certain  view  by  cutting  down  or 
planting  trees.  For  this  purpose  rural  seats  or  benches  should  be 
placed  in  the  woods,  where  you  can  rest  and  be  entertained  with 
some  object  outside,  such  as  a  village  with  its  church  steeple,  or  a 
lake,  or  anything  else  worth  noticing. 

In  the  selection  of  trees  we  would  prefer  the  oak,  hickory,  beech 
and  maple ;  the  evergreen  kinds  will  never  have  the  same  effect, 
but,  on  account  of  their  pyramidal  growth,  they  will  form  a  good 
contrast  in  the  back  ground ;  a  specially  pleasant  effect  has  the  birch 
with  its  light  green  foliage,  pendant  branches  and  whitish  grey 
bark ;  the  strongest  contrast,  however,  will  be  reached  by  planting 
a  group  of  birch  in  front  of  evergreens.  And  if  you  would  form  a 
pleasant  combination  you  may  plant  any  kind  of  decidous  trees 
between  evergreens  and  birch.  Every  one  of  our  native  trees  has  a 
certain  distinct  character ;  this  must  be  well  studied,  for  on  their 

.    choice  and  use  depends  the  character  of  the  designed  wood. 

Foreign  trees  or  shrubs  may  also  be  introduced,  where  they  arc 
particularly  noticed,  as  near  a  building  or  a  monument.     In  such 

-    places  also  flowers,  native  or  foreign,  may  be  planted,  but  so  that 
'  they  appear  natives  of  the  wood. 

The  different  characters  represented  by  the  wood  will  be  dictated 
by  the  surrounding  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  objects  of  the  same 
nature  inside.      In  the  formation  of  woods  we  should  pay  par- 
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ticular  attention  to  the  space  allotted  for  the  representation  of 
each  character ;  they  must  be  tastefully  connected  and  arranged, 
for  it  is  by  this  only  that  the  contrast  will  show  itself  in  its  boldest 
features  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  visitor.  One  and  the  same 
building  or  object  must  not  be  too  often  represented  by  the  same 
character  of  the  particular  part  in  the  wood. 
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THE   FLOWERS. 

The  Creator  has  been  so  lavish  in  the  diversity  of  flowers,  and 
in  their  different  parts  and  properties,  that  the  floral  kingdom  in; 
itself  is  indeed  a  rich  source  for  our  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

As  they  are  countless  in  variety,  it  j;equircs  indeed  a  great  study 
to  make  a  proper  and  tasteful  collection,  in  embellishing  our  diff'er- 
ent  places.  In  the  season  of  blooming  they  will  plainly  tell  and 
show  the  degree  of  qualification  and  knowledge  of  flowers  of  him 
who  made  the  selection  and  decorated  the  place.  Many  of  our 
rural  places,  though  properly  laid  out,  are  very  often  spoiled  and 
disfigured  by  being  entrusted  for  farther  embellishment  to  unskil- 
ful hands.  A  person  of  good  taste  will  never  make  use  of  the  same 
flower  on  the  same  bed  two  years  in  succession,  since  he  can  pro- 
duce better  efiisct  by  changes,  for  which  he  has  such  ample  means. 

We  would  here  observe  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  that 
every  country  should  have  connected  with  its  agricultural  insti- 
tutions, as  a  particular  branch,  the  study  of  floriculture ;  so  that 
from  among  the  students  some  might  become  skilful  [florists, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  our  public  and  private  pleasure  grounds 
in  this  particular  point.  Science  and  Art  are  progressing  in  every 
direction,  and  it  would  be  but  proper  that  equal  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  branch  for  the  improvement  of  such  places  as  well 
as  for  the  greater  enjoyment  they  would  afford  to  the  public. 

The  edging  of  the  shrub  groups,  the  decoration  of  flower  beds, 
the  single  location  of  flower  over  the  lawn,  carried  on  with  skill 
and  taste  arc  indeed  the  finishing  strokes  of  this  rural  picture. 
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In  the  use  of  flowers  the  habits  of  their  growth  must  be  first 
considered,  next  their  color,  and  last  their  fragrancy.  As  to  the 
first  point,  we  must  consider  the  flower  stem  inflorescentia,  and 
the  shape  or  form  of  their  blossoms.  The  height  of  the  flower 
demands  that  the  higher  should  be  in  the  back-ground,  the  next 
in  size  before  them  and  the  lowest  in  the  front,  the  last  will  also 
do  for  edging.  The  height  of  the  flower  must  also  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  bed  as  well  as  with  the  plot  whereon  the  bed 
is  and  the  point  from  which  you  desire  to  view  them.  If  the 
flower-bed  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  path  on  the  lawn,  the  flowers 
should  not  be  over  two  feet  high ;  but  if  in  the  foreground  of  the 
main  view  1^  ft.  will  be  enough. 

If  in  a  shaded  walk  a  side  view  opens,  taller  flowers  may  be 
used,  a  lively  contrast  may  be  brought  on  thereby  and  the  sameness 
of  the  place  will  be  broken,  but  it  should  be  only  done  in  minor 
parts  of  the  ground  and  at  great  distance. 

If  groups  of  isolated  flowers  are  placed  on  a  lawn,  or  even  only 
one,  the  height  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the  place  which  you 
will  beautify  and  on  the  distance  from  your  standpoint. 

If  you  wish  to  place  more  than  one  single  standing  flower  on  a 
lawn  they  ought  to  be  of  different  heights. 

A  flower-bed  of  various  designs,  yet  forming  a  whole,  should  be 
so  laid  out  that  its  centre  be  planted  with  flowers  1  to  2  feet  high, 
so  that  their  top  should  make  an  oval  form  ;  the  other  parts  may 
or  must  be  of  shorter  growths,  or  color.  Flowers  on  beds  or  lawns 
should  be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  The  flower-stem 
in  florescentia  has  several  classifications  ;  as,  the  head  spica,  the 
bunch-racemus,  the  umbella,  the  panicula,  the  thyrsus,  &c. 

The  coral,  (corolla,)  either  is  one-leafed,  (corolla  monopetala)  or 
of  many  leaves,  (corolla  polypetala).  The  one-leafed  coral  may 
be  tubulosa,  clavata,  glabosa,  campanulata,  cypoerateniformis, 
hypoorataniformis,  infunthiformis,  &c. 
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The  kinds  of  the  many-leafed  coral  are  roaeca,  malvaeca, 
cruei'ata,  coryophyllaeca,  &c. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  there  is  a  large  difference  in  form 
and  shape  of  flowers,  deserving  all  attention  ;  for  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  use  flowers  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  form.  If 
a  bed  is  near  a  building  or  on  a  sandy  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
where  it  stands  independent,  but  still  intended  to  draw  our 
attention,  the  flowers  require  the  same  principle  in  their  arrange- 
ments as  is  the  case  with  a  bouquet.  If  the  flower-bed  consists 
of  more  than  one  part,  the  centre  should  form  the  bouquet 
and  the  other  part  should  have  one  kind  of  flowers.  In  this  case 
a  manifold  use  of  flowers  is  justifiable. 

To  make  the  intended  impression  of  the  scenery  very  striking, 
and  to  bring  harmony  in  the  connection  or  to  produce  contrast, 
a  flower-bed  should  be  planted  with  only  one  kind  of  flowers,  but 
the  edging  should  be  greatly  distinguished  and  marked. 

Several  forms  in  blossom  and  foliage  are  admissible  in  borders, 
encircling  a  group  of  trees  or  shrub.  Here  the  rear  row  must 
have  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  flowers,  then  come  the  smaller 
kinds,  thus  decreasing  to  the  first  row.  The  edge  must  have  the 
least  showy  flowers,  so  as  to  represent  a  ring,  which  binds  the 
flowers.  As  to  the  form  of  flowers  and  beds,  the  distance  must 
be  the  rule  for  their  size.  If  you,  for  example,  would  plant  a  bed 
of  peonias,  a  distant  point  off  a  road  would  be  very  suitable,  and, 
a  bed  of  fuchsia  and  pelargoniums,  may  be  near  to  the  road. 

The  colors  of  flowers  consist  not  only  in  the  main  or  radical, 
but  also  in  their  shades,  which  mingle  with  each  other.  Through 
this  variety,  the  place  appears  cheerful,  and  fascinates  our  eyes 
and  mind,  and  produces  the  different  effects.  The  us  of  flowers 
in  regard  to  colors  is  again  an  important  item  in  their  selection  i 
By  these  colors  we  can  bring  out  certain  characters  and  maintain 
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them,  as,  for  example,  beauty,  gracefulness,  cheerfulness,  melan- 
choly, &c: 

But  a  too  great  variety  of  colours  in  one  place  should  be 
avoided ;  except  in  certain  locations,  as  on  a  terrace  near  a  house, 
we  may  introduce  the  greatest  variety  of  colors  to  eflfect  a  suitable 
connexion.  By  the  means  of  colours,  we  can  also  effect  a  contrast, 
so  by  blue  and  yellow  we  produce  a  strong  contrast,  and  a  soft 
changing  contrast  will  be  produced  by  rose  red  and  white.  The 
strong  contrast  should  be  used  carefully,  so  as  to  bring  on  sur- 
prise or  to  part  two  objects  of  the  same  appearance  ;  the  soft 
contrast  is  especially  used  in  edging,  to  make  the  edge  more  • 
showy.  In  producing  the  strong  and  soft  contrast  we  should 
proceed  gradually  on  account  of  the  richness  of  colours.  By  only 
two  colors";  which  stand  close  together,  a  contrast  can  be  effected  ; 
but  the  artificial  use  of  colors  depends  less  on  the  color  itself, 
than  on  the  connection  they  form  among  themselves.  This  con- 
nection and  the  representation  of  different  relating  colors  must 
be  natural,  i.  e.,  that  they  appear  true  in  their  full  light  and  char- 
acter, and  the  tincture  of  their  colors  should  spread  gradually 
from  one  to  another. 

The  colors  may  be  classified  as  radical,  or  main  colour,  and 
mixed  ;  the  main  colours,  notwithstanding  the  optic  theory, 
are  those  of  the  rainbow,  and  will  only  appear  as  white,  red,  blue, 
yellow  and  black.  From  these  we  may  produce  by  combination 
the  green,  violet  and  brown.  Besides  every  color  is  capable  of 
various  shades  or  gradations.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  run 
from  in  to  outside,  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  prismatic  sun 
picture,  and  appear  as  violet,  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange 
and  red,  besides  various  other  shades,  which  we  cannot  plainly 
discern. 

In  most  cases  we  only  use  one  color  with  its  nearer  relations  or 
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shades,  and  near  a  house  or  other  prominant  places  the  lovely  fine 
colors  must  be  near  the  eye,  and  the  briliant  ones  stand  at  a 
distance. 

To  illustrate  the  effect,  I  will  give  an  example,  pale  yellow, 
chrome  yellow,  and  orange,  will,  if  connected  with  scarlet,  pur- 
ple, brown  and  dark  brown  form  a  good  combination  ;  further 
white,  pale  red,  rose  red,  carmine  and  violet ;  pale  blue,  dark 
blue  and  violet  will  produce  pleasant  effects  also.  Yellow  is  a 
colour  to  be  carefully  used ;  it  serves  to  produce  strong  contrast. 

A  flower-bed  planted  with  everblooming  roses  will  have,  planted 
with  Linaria  alpina  as  edging,  a  soft  contrast,  while  the  contrast 
with  Iberis  umbcllata  alba  flore  pleno,  comes  out  stronger,  but 
still  stronger  will  be  the  contrast  if  Eschscholtzia  californica  or 
crocea  surround  the  flower-bed.  The  most  shades  of  colors  have 
the  following  flowers :  .       - 

Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Tulips,  Phloxs,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  Campanulas, 
Roses,  Ranunculus,  Primulas,  Asters,  Hollyhocks,  Aquilegias, 
Iris,  Verbenas,  Viola  tricolor,  Zinnia,  Anemones,  Rhododendrons, 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Elychrysum,  Balsams,  Lathyrus, 
Lobelia,  Lupins,  Salpiglossis,  Aconitum,  Antirrhinum,  Lilium, 
Mimulus,  Pentastemon,  Potentilla,  Sedum,  &c. 

Sweet-scented  flowers  should  be  placed  near  houses  and  resting- 
places,  &c.  What  can  bo  more  pleasant  after  a  stroll  over  your 
ground  than  to  retire  to  some  quiet  spot,  sitting  under  some 
shade  tree  or  in  an  arbor,  surrounded  by  flowers,  and  to  inhale 
their  fragrancy. 

The  time  of  blooming  must  be  considered,  so  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  floral  season  to  the  first  snow  falls,  the  place  will 
be  enlivened  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  colors,  in  a 
constant  succession.  An  irregular  decay  of  the  flowers  would 
destroy  the  harmony. 
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We  might  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  different  kinds 
of  running  plants,  such  as  morning  glories  and  other  vines.  They 
can  be  arranged  in  so  many  various  ways  and  forms  that  they 
will  answer  in  almost  any  place,  and  are  indeed  a  great  ornament. 
They  suit  chiefly  places  that  arc  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style ;  if 
they  are  permitted  to  creep  up  on  wires  they  look  especially 
graceful.  .,  :.-. 

Other  vines,  again,  are  more  adapted  for  creeping  and  running 
on  the  ground  and  there  form  a  pretty  contrast  by  the  different 
shade  of  green,  as  well  as  by  their  blossoms  and  fruit. 

The  worth  and  aspect  of  a  place  depends  on  the  proper  ar- 
rangements and  positions  of  the  flowers,  by  way  of  change.  A 
plant  or  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  a  native  fern,  or  a  water  melon  vine, 
running  over  a  grassy  slope,  would  'in  some  instances  have  the 
same  effect  as  rarer  plants. 

Flower-gardens  must  be  kept  neat  and  clean,  or  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  spot  in  grass — ornamented  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  gives  less  labor.  Flower-beds  should  be  graceful  in 
form ;  those  near  the  hotise  should  be  symmetrical — further  off 
freer  forms  may  be  adopted  ;  too  many  cuts  and  corners,  as  well 
as  straight  lines,  should  be  avoided. 

As  above  observed,  all  kinds  of  flowers  should  be  planted 
according  to  their  color,  growth,  6tc.,  in  groups  and  only  the 
best  and  finest  and  most  showy  ones  should  be  planted  single  in 
the  lawn.  i  ■ 

We  speak  now  of  the  use  of  flowers  in  different  places  and  for 
different  purposes.  •**' 

Flowers  loJiich  may  he  planted  single  in  a  lawn. 
•  Indicates  greenhouse  flowers. 

*Oaladiums,  Vorschaffeltii  and  others.  -  ^ 

*Cannas,  discolor  and  all  other  varieties. 
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•Erythrina  crista  ^alli,  &c. 

A  Dahlia,  in  its  varioue  colors. 

Arundo  Donax,  variegata,  discolor,  (water  red.) 

•Lilium  lancifolium,  in  all  varieties. 

A  Poeonia  arborea,  and  all  the  various  kinds. 

Roses  either  standard  or  dwarf. 

Rheum  australicum,  (Rhubarb).  , 

•Solanum  jasminoides. 

Flowers  which  may  he  scattered  in  the  grass. 

Gentiana,  Viola,  Muscarea  batryoides,  Scilla  sibirica,  Orchids,  Trollius, 
Adonis,  Forget-me-not. 

Flowers  placed  in  groups  on  a  lawn. 

Dahlias,  *Pelargonium3,  Roses,  •Fuchsias,  *Azalias,' *Peonia3,  ♦Rhodo- 
dendrons, *Hortensias,  *Cannas,  "Plumbago,  and  all  those  flowers  which 
have  a  pretty  growth,  foliage  and  blossom. 

Flowers  for  Fase.?. 

•Aloes  different  species,  *Palms,  *Hortensia,  *Dracaenag,  *Maranta  as 
well  *Petunias,  *Verbena3,  and  all  flowers  either  with  imposing  or  hanging 
branches  and  foliage. 

Flowers  for  Hanging  Baskets. 

*Achimenis,  *Aschynanthus,  *Nemophilla  insignis,  *^Sedum  Sibboldii, 
*Lobelia  grandiflora,  *Tropoeolum  Hockeri,  *Saxifraga  sormeutosa,  and 
all  hanging  plants. 

Flowers  for  Flower-heds. 

*Ageratum,  *Scarlet  and  Blue  Sage,  Bourbon  Dahlias,  *Monthly  Carnation 
*White  Feverfew,  ^Tuberoses,  Phlox,  ^silver  striped  leaved  Geraniums, 
*double  Geraniums,  ^Gladiolus,  Monthly  Roses,  ^Y'jrbenas,  ^Heliotropes) 
*Fuchsia,  *  Coleus,  *  Lemon  Verbenas,  *Chrysanthemums,  *Lantanas, 
^Lobelias,  *Lilium  lancifolium,  *Cuphea,  *Petunias,  *  Calceolarias,  &c.,  for 
spring  blooming,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Ranunculus,  &c. 

For  groups  of  Foliage  Plants. 

*Acorus  variegatus,  *Achynanthu3  *Verschaffelti,*Zebrinus,  *Agaoe  Amer- 
cana ;     *Agapanthu3  variegatus,    ^Alocasia    metallica,    *Alternanthera, 
*spathulata,  amona,  versicolor,  *Bromelia  f^ativa,  *variegata,  Beaumontia 
A  Pro(?uction  in  "Winter. 
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*baumgartii,  ^Begonias  araabilig,  *hnmboldtii,  *Queen  of  England,  &c. 
*Caladium9  wightli,  *Centaurea  cautissima,  Cannas  *chantini  ^discolor' 
*Mullere,  &c.,  ^Campylobotrya  ^regalis,  *Coleu3  Blummii,  VerschafFelti 
picta,  Ac,  *Calla  oethiopica,  &c. 

These  foliage  plants  will  bo  on  their  places  near  fountains,  ponds,  and 
near  water  in  general,  as  a  moist  soil  suits  them. 

Cliniblng  flowers  for  walls,  toire,  summer  houses,  &c. 
•Iporaea,  •Tropoeolum  pentaphyllurn,  •tricolor,  *Kennedii,  *Harten- 
bergia,  *Passiflora3,  *Cob8ea  acandens,  *Celastru8  scandens,  Madeira  vine 
*Maurandias,  *Lopho8permum,  *Thunbergias,  &c.,  of  annuals,  Cardiosper- 
raura.  Convolvulus,  Dolichos,  Gourds,  Ipomeas,  Lathyrus,  Phaseolus, 
Tropoeolum,  Cypress  vine,  &c. 

Edging  for  Flowcr-heds. 
For  edging  flower-beds  in  a  lawn  or  grass  plot  we  may  use  rocks,  brick 
tiles  in  shape  of  loaves,  wire  baskets  or  dwarf  box,  but  a  sharp  kept  grass 
border  will  always  look  far  better,  especially  if  the  flower-bed  is  well 
arranged  and  the  border  around  forms  a  contrast.  This  surrounding  border 
depends  on  the  kind  of  flowers  we  use,  if  small  ones  we  may  plant  Pinks 

Primulas,     Convallaria,    Bellisperrenis,    Violets,    Hepatica    rubra, 

Myosotis,  Oxalis,  &c.  ;  if  the  flower-bed  is  of  larger  sizo — Hemerocalis,  Iris, 
Funkias,  or  even  *Coleu3,  silver  leaved  *Gerauium8,  and  other  striking 
greenhouse  flowers. 

Annuals  for  Rochworh. 

Arctotis  anthemoides,  tristis, 
Bellis  annua, 
Ballium,  minutum, 
Biscute  la  coronopifolia. 


Campanula  erinuSj  lorei,  liybrida, 
Cheiranthus  maritimus, 
Cistus  guttatis, 


Claytonia  perfoliata, 
Dianthus  prolifer. 
Geranium  gruinum. 
Lychnis  laetn,  quadridentata, 
Silene  acteon,  rubella, 
Viola  tricolor. 


Campanula  sibirica,  cervicaria,  thyr- 

soidea,  virgata, 
Carduus  marianus, 
Digitalis  lutea,  purpurea, 
Echiura  vulgare, 
Gnaphalium  luteo    album,   sylvati- 

cum, 
Gypsophila  muralig, 
fledysarum  coronarium, 
Linum  striatum, 


Uardy  Biennials  for  Rochworh. 

Monarda  rosea. 


Phyteuma  comosa, 
Ranunculus  pennsylvanicus, 
Scabiosa  columbaria, 
Thlaspihirtum,  saxatile, 
Tliyraus  apinus,  grandiflorus, 
Tragopogon  crucifolius, 
Trigonella  platycarpos, 
Trichostema  brachiata. 
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Hardy  Perennials  for  Rochworh. 


Achillea  alpina, 
Aconitum  pyrenaicum, 
Adoxa  mosnatellina, 
Ajuga  alpina, 
Alyssum  alpestre, 
Anemone  alpina, 
Arnica  montana, 
Anthyllis  montana, 
Aquilegia  alpina,  caucasica, 
Aubrietia  deltoidea. 
Aster  alpinus. 
Astragalus  alpinus, 
Antirrhinum  triornithophorura, 
Arabis  alpina^  lucida, 
Aretia  helvetica,  alpina, 
Bartsia  alpina, 
Bellium  bellidioides, 
Braya  alpina, 
Cacalia  alpina. 
Campanula  alpina,  &c., 
Cerastium  alpinum, 
Chciranthus  alpinus,  helveticus, 
Centauroa  dealbata,  montana, 
Chrysanthemum  mon'^anum, 
Cistus  tuberaria, 
Convolvulus  soldanella. 
Cotyledon  lutea.  umbilicus, 
Crcpis  rigida,  sioirica, 
Cypripedium  acaula,  album, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  plumariiis, 
Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Draba  clliaris,  stoUata, 
Dryas  octopetala, 
Epimedium  alpinum. 


Erigeron  alpinum, 

Erinus  alpinus. 

Geranium  nodosum,  pyrenaicum, 

Gentiana  adscendens,  and  most  all 

other  kinds, 
Gundelia  perpensa, 
Hedysarum  saxatile, 
Hypoxis  erecta, 
Linaria  alpina,  purpurea. 
Lychnis  vespertina, 
Moerhingia  muscosa, 
Orobus  albus,  vernus, 
Orontium  japonicum, 
Parnassia  palustris, 
Phloxs-pilosa,  subulata, 
Potentilla  crocea,  rupestris. 
Primula  farinosa,  helvetica,  &c., 
Pulsatilla  vulgaris, 
Rubus  saxatilis, 
Saxifraga  autumnalis,  &c., 
Geum  granulata,  moschata,  &c  , 
JScdum  album,  rupestre,  &'., 
Telephium  villosum,  virens, 
Sempervivum  hirtum,  globeferum, 
Sibboldia  procumbens, 
Thlaspi  alpestre, 
Tliyraus  serphyilum, 
Tormentilla  rcptans, 
Ti-ifolium  montanum,  repens, 
V;ileriana  montana, 
Veronica  alpina,  pinnanta, 
Viola  pedata,  lutea,  tricolor, 
Vinca  major  aurea  reticulata. 


Bullous  Flowers  for  Rochworh, 


Allium,  carinatum, 
Bulbocodium  vernum. 
Cyclamen  europaeum, 
Fritillaria  pyrenaica. 


Lilium  spectabile,  tigrinum, 
Ophris  apifera  ovata, 
Orchis  bifolia,  maculata, 
Scilla  amoena,  bifolia,  italicft. 


For  rockwork  in  shady  places  we  may  use  with  advantage  greenhouse 
Ferns,  Licopodiums,  Orchids,  &c.,  and  for  sunny  places,  Cactus  Mesembri- 
anthemum  and  Aloes  kinds. 
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Selection  of  Annuals  for  flower  borders,  hcds^  d^c. 


Ageratum,  different  kinds 

Acroclinium 

Alyssum 

Amaranthua 

Asters 

Balsamg 

Bartonia 

Cacalia 

Comphrena 

Calendula 

Calliopsis 

Companula 

Candytuft 

Catchfly 

Celosia 

Centaurea 

Centranthus 

Chryaantheraum 

Clarkia 

Collinsia 

Coarolvulus 

Delphinium 

Dianthus 

Erysimum 

Eschscholtzia 

Gaillardia 

Gilia 

Godetia 

Heliclirysum 

Helianthus 

Hibiscus 

Jacobea 

Kaulfussia 

Lavatera 

Leptosiphon 

Limnanthea 


Linaria,  different  kinds. 

Linum 

Lobelia 

Lupinus 

Marigold 

Mesembryanthemum 

Mignonette 

Mirabilis 

Nasturtium 

Nemophila 

Nigella 

Obeliscaria 

Pansv 

Perilla 

Petunia 

Phlox  drummondii 

Poppy 

Portulaca 

Rhodanthe 

Ricinus 

Salpiglossis 

Sanvitalia 

Saponaria 

Scabiosa 

Schizanthiis 

Sensitive  plant 

Silene 

Solanum 

Ten  weeks  stocks 

Tournefortia 

Venus'  looking-glass 

Verbena 

Viscaria 

Virginian  stock 

Whitla/ia 

Zinnia 


Selection  of  hardy  herhaceous  flowers  for  borders. 

Achilla  molis,  rosoa,  ptarmica  floro  pleno,  &c. 
Aconitum  album,  longiflorum,  nape^'"",  &c. 
Adenophora  latifolia,  sinensis. 
Agrostemma  flos,  cuculi  flore  pleno. 
Andromeda  latragona. 
Anemone  palmata,  vornalis,  &c.,  Windflower. 
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Anthemis  nobilis,  tinctora, — Chamomile. 
Antheric  m  liliago,  &c.,  St.  Bruno^s  Lily. 
Antirrhinum,  different  kinds,  Snapdragon. 
Aquilegia  arctica,  grandiflora,  &c.,  Columbine. 
Arundinaria  varigata,  ribbon  grass. 
Aspliodelus  capillaria. 

Aster  Amellus,  bicolor,  grandiflora,  «fec.,  Michaelmas  Daisy. 
Bellis  perennis,  diflFerent  kinds,  Daisy. 
Baptisia  cerulea. 

Campanula  pyrimidalis,  rotundifolia,  &c.,  Bellfiower. 
Cheiranthus  cheiri,  wallflower. 

Convallaria  majalis,  multiflora,  &c.,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  crocus.  Saffron. 
Cyclamen  album  Europaeum. 
Delphinium  azureum,  grandiflorum,  &c..  Larkspur. 
Dianthus  fimbriatus,  fragrans,  &c.,  Pinks. 
Digitalis  grandiflora,  hybrida,  &c.,  Foxglove. 
Dielytra  erimia,  spectabilis.  Bleeding  Heart. 
Dodecatheon  meadia,  &c. 
Eryngium  alpinum,  planum,  &c. 
Fritiilaria  imperialis,  persica,  &c. 
Fumaria  formosa,  nobilis. 
*Funkia  grandiflora,  alba,  &c. 
Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno,  Snowdrop. 
Gentiana  acaulis,  alba,  &c.,  Gentian. 
Helleborus  atrorubens,  bividus,  &c.,  Christmas  Rose 
•lleraerocallis  aurantica  flava,  &c.,  Day  Lily. 
Hepatica  rubra,  driloba  alba. 
Hesperis  matronalis,  rubra  plena,  &c. 
Iris  bicolor,  pumila  alba,  persica,  &c.,  Fleiir  de  Luce. 
Lathyrus  grandiflora,  punctalus,  &c. 
Lilium  Martagon,  album,  &c. 
Linaria  alpina,  purpurea,  &c. 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  alba,  &c.,  Flower  of  Jove. 
Lythrura  roseum,  superbum. 
Muocaria  botryoides. 

Myosotis  alpestris,  azorica,  &c.    Forget  me  not. 
Narcissus,  different  kinds. 
Onosma  taurica,  tinctora. 
*  rrodection  in  Winter. 
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Oxalis  arborea,  floribunda,  versicolor,  &c. 

^Peonia  iirborea,  alba,  grandiflora,  &c. 

*Penststemon,  different  kinds. 

Phlox  nivalis,  ovata,  &c. 

•Polyanthus  tuberose,  Italian  Tuberose. 

Potentilla  aurea,  densiflora,  &c. 

Primula  auricula,  lutea,  decoro,  &c. 

Pansy,  different  colors. 

Pulmonaria  virginica,  &c. 

Eanunculus  intermedia,  &c. 

Salvia  azurea,  officinalis,  &c. 

Scilla,  different  kinds. 

Sedum  montanum,  ternatum. 

Spirea  japonica,  speciosa,  umbrosa,  &c. 

Stipa  pennata,  gigantea. 

Trifolium  alpestre. 

Trollus  asiaticus  alba,  gigantcus. 

Valeriana  montana. 

Veronica  elegans,  corymbosa. 

Vinea  major,  fol-butea  varlegata. 

Viola  arborea,  odorata,  alba,  &c. 

Index  of  common  and  hotanical  Names  of  flowers  usually  used 

for  ornamentation. 


Adam's  Needle,  Jucca. 
Am.  Cowslip,  Dodecatheon. 
Antwerp  Hollyhock,  Althca-ficifolia. 
Arrowhead,  Sagittaria. 
Asphodel,  Narthecium. 
liarrenwort,  Epimedium. 
Bastard  Lychnis,  Phlox. 
Bleeding  Heart,  Dielytra. 
Bear-herry,  Arbutus. 
Belladonna  Lily^    Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna. 
Bcl/jiuiver,  Campanula. 
Beryamot,  Meutha-odorata. 
Butterfly  I'lant^  Oucidium  popilio. 
Candytuft,  Iberis. 

Canterbury  Bells,  Campanula  media. 
Cardinal's  Flower,  Lobelia. 
Caster-oil  plant f  Ricinus  communis. 

•  Frodection  in  Winter. 


Cat-mint,  Nepeta. 

Checkered  Daffodil,  Fritillaria. 

Chinese  7Vee,"'Poeonia  Moutan. 

Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  niger. 

Cinqui  Foil,  Potentilla. 

Club  Moss,  Lycopodium. 

Cock^s  Comb,  Erythrina  cristagalli. 

Cock^s  Food  Grass,  Dactylis. 

Columbincj  Aquilegia. 

Corn  Flagj  Gladiolus. 

Corn  Marigold,  Chrysanthemum. 

Crane's  Bill,  Geranium. 

Crocxis  I'elloiv,  Sternbergia  lutea. 

Crowfoot,  Ranunculus. 

Cuckoo  Flower,  Lychnis  flos,  cuculi. 

Dame's  Violet,  Hesperis, 

Daisy.  Bellis. 

Day  Lily,  Hemcrocallis. 
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Daffodil,  Pseudo  Narcissus. 

Feverfew,  Pyrethrum. 

Fleur  de  LucCj  Iris. 

Foxglove,  Digitalis. 

Flower  of  Jove,  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis. 

Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  palustrts 

Olobe  Flower,  Trollius. 

Globe  Thistle,  Echinops. 

Goodnight,  Ipomea  bono  nox. 

Grape  'IIyacinth,M.nsca.Ti{i  Botryoides 

Gromwell,  Lithospermum. 

Hearths-ease,  Pansy. 

Hedge  Mustard,  Erysimum. 

Hop,  Humulus. 

Honesty,  Lunaria. 

Horn  Foppy,  Glaucium. 

Houseleek,  Sempervivum. 

Indian  Fig,  Opuntia. 

Indian  Shot,  Canua. 

Ivy,  Hedera. 

Jacobus  Ladder,  Polemonium. 

Knapweed,  Centaurea. 

Lady^s  Slipper,  Cypripcdium. 

Larkspur,  Delpliiuium. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convallaria. 

Mallow,  Malva. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  Mirabilis. 

Melon  Thistle,  Cactus. 

Michaelmas  Daisy,  Aster. 

Mignonette,  Reseda. 

Milfoil,  Achillea. 

Mint,  Mentha. 

Monkey  Flower,  Mimulus. 

Monks-hood,  Aconitum. 

Nasturtium,  Tropeolum. 

Nightshade,  Solanum. 

Osweg'^  Tea,  Monardia. 

Ojc-eyy    Chrysanthemum. 

Passion  Flower,  Passiliora. 

Pheasants-eye,  Adonis. 

Periioinkel,  Vinca. 

Poet's  Lily,  Narcissus. 


Poppy,  Paparer. 

Purslane,  Portulaca. 

Rhubarb,  Rheum. 

Rocket,  Hesperis. 

Rock  Lychnis^  Viscaria. 

Rock  Rose,  Cistus. 

Rose  Bay,  Epilobium. 

Rose  Campion,  Ayrostemma. 

Sage,  Salvia. 

Sea  Lavender,  S(   tice. 

Snapdragon,  Antirrhinum. 

Snowdrop,  Galanthus. 

Soapwort,  Saponaria. 

Speedwell,  Veronica. 

Spurge  Laurel,  Daphne  Laureola. 

Squill,  Scilla. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornithogalum. 

Stonecrop,  Sedum, 

Straivberry  tree,  Arbutus  Unedo. 

Sunflower,  Helianthus. 

Sweed  Bay,  Laurus  nobelis. 

Sweet  William,  Dianthus  Barbatus. 

Tansy,  Tanacetum. 

Thorn-apple,  Datura. 

Tiger  Flower,  Tigridia. 

Toad  Flax,  Linaria. 

Touch-me-not,  Impatiens. 

Tuberose,  Polyanthus. 

Venus  Hair,  Adiantum  capillus. 

Wake  Robin,  Arum. 

Wall  Cress,  Arabis. 

Wall  Flower  Cheiranthus. 

Water  Lily,  Nymphea. 

Water  Reed,  Donax. 

Water  Violet,  Hottonia  palustris. 

Willow  Herb,  Epilobium. 

Wind  Flower,  Anemone. 

Winter  Green,  Pyrola. 

Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis. 

Yarrow,  Achillea. 

Yellow  /ifw/^aw,  Centaurea  Suaveorens, 
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Chapter  ix. 


THE    LAWN. 


The  Lawn  is  a  natural  and  necessary  means  of  connecting  the 
various  objects  and  scenes  of  a  landscape,  such  as  groups  of  trees, 
walks,  water,  buildings,  &c.  On  its  beauty  depends,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  beauty  of  tlie  whole  scene.  How  pleasant  indeed  it  is 
to  view  its  smoothly  cut  and  neatly  kept  surface,  over  which  the 
neighbouring  shade  trees  cast  their  shadows  by  day,  as  well  as 
their  softer  shadows  by  the  paler  light  of  the  moon  at  night. 

How  lovely  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  the  gentle  slope,  extend- 
ing to  the  bank  of  a  river  or  to  the  shore  of  a  lake,  sparkling  with 
the  brightness  of  crystal-like  dewdrops,  as  if  some  fairy  over  night 
had  clothed  it  in  garments  of  diamonds.  The  aspect  of  lawns 
will  be  greatly  improved  if  a  few  neat  flowers,  such  as  violets, 
forget-me-nots,  and  the  like,  mingle  with  the  grass.  Moreover, 
such  lawns  that  ascend  hills  will  form  a  most  suitable  place  for 
some  private  or  public  marble  monument,  which  will  stand  forth 
in  a  most  agreeable  and  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  green. 
How  delightful  is  even  a  lawn  in  miniature,  about  a  city  resi- 
dence, connected  with  brilliant  flowers ;  how  beautiful  are  rose- 
beds,  hyacinths,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  scattered  here  and  there  inside 
the  grass  plots. 

The  lawn,  in  connection  with  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky  and 
groups  of  clouds,  together  with  the  manifold  forms  and  different 
foliages  and  flowers  through  walks  and  buildings,  gives  to  the 
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whole  scene  an  imposing  appearance,  forming  thus  a  picture  of 
charming  beauty. 

As  regards  the  form  and  shape  that  you  wish  to  give  your 
grass  plots,  you  will  have  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  make 
them  appear  free  and  without  stiffness,  so  that  they  may  seem  to 
be  more  the  work  of  Nature  than  that  of  an  artist ;  hence  all  regu- 
larity, pointed  forms  and  corners,  should  be  avoided.  Through 
Berberis  atropurpurea,  Fagus  atropurpurea,  Coryllus  atropur- 
purea,  Elaeagnus,  Mahonias,  &c.,  Jli  consideration  of  their  foliage,'a 
marked  contrast  will  be  produced.  A  perfect  level  surface,  which 
is  in  no  part  interrupted,  is  too  monotonous  and  tedious  ;  there 
should  be  variations — such  as  undulations,  hills,  even  little  moun- 
tains and  gentle  slopes,  which  will  form  pleasant  connections.  To 
this  you  may  also  add  groups  of  trees  ;  flowers  and  flower  beds, 
statues,  monuments,  arbors,  buildings,  water  and  walks. 

In  a  smaller  place  the  lawn,  decorated  with  groups  of  trees  and 
flower  beds,  near  the  house,  should  form  the  main  prospect,  but 
in  larger  places,  large  grass  plots,  of  various  shapes  and  surround- 
ings, may  appear  a  second  time.  The  extension  of  the  lawn 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  ground  ;  the  side  plots  again  depend 
on  the  main  plot.  If  the  grass  plots  are  too  large  in  comparison 
to  the  ground  the  efi^ect  of  the  landscape  will  be  thereby  greatly 
lessened. 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  consider  well  the  proportions  of  the 
different  plots,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  harmony.  They  also 
serve  to  form  different  characters  ;  some  lively,  others  lovely  and 
chaste.  The  livelier  the  green  of  the  lawn  is  the  pleasanter  it 
will  appear.    . 

Dark  green  kinds  of  grasses  help  to  impress  the  character  of 
melancholy.  By  the  many-fold  green  colors  of  the  grass  we  can 
procure  also  different  shades  in  the  lawn,  but  this  depends  to  so?>ie 
extent  on  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
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There  is  a  large  field  for  experience  before  us  in  the  different 
kinds  of  grasses.  If  we  would  plant  more  of  them,  it  would  bo 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try. No  doubt  the  introduction  of  them  will  soon  form  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  rural  economy. 

We  will  now  consider  the  diiferent  kinds  of  grasses  according 
to  the  different  kinds  of  the  ground  where  they  should  be  used . 

1.  For  every  kind  of  soil  will  suit :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum ; 
Dactylis  glomerata ;  Holcus  lanatus  ,  Melica  nutans  ;  Poa  pra- 
tensis,  annua;  Ayrostis  canina. 

2.  For  dry  and  sandy  soil :  A'vena  pratensis ;  Festuca  ovina, 
decumbens,  duriuscula,  rubra ;  Alopecurus  agrestis ;  Holcus 
mollis ;  Melica,  ciliata  ;  Poa  trivialis ;  Bulbosa  ;  Aira  canescens  ; 
Agrostis  stolonifera.  ,      . 

3.  For  good  and  tolerably  moist  soil :  Avcna  eliator,  pubescens ; 
Festuca  elatior ;  Anthoxantum  odoratum ;  Dactylis  glomerata  ; 
Lolium  perenne ;  Cynoosurus  cristatus ;  Briza  media ;  Agrostis 
rubra ;  Bromus  giganteus.  Poa  pratensis. 

4.  For  marshy  and  swampy  lands  :  Festuja  fluitans ;  Alope- 
curus pratensis,  geniculatus  ;  Phleum  pratense  ;  Melica  ccerulea ; 
Poa  aquatica,  palustris  ;  Agrostis  geniculata ;  Hordeum  secalinum ; 
Aira  aquatica  ;  Holcus  odoratus. 

For  lawn  mixture :  Lolium  perenne ;  Festuca  ovina,  glauca 
rubra  ;  Holcus  lanat,a ;  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  Poa  pratensis. 

The  success  of  a  lawn  depends  much  on  the  season  and  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

The  best  time  to  sow  grass  peed  is  early  in  the  spring  or  latter 
part  of  August.  In  larger  places,  some  kind  of  grain  should  be 
sown  with  it  to  afford  protection. 

In  smaller  places,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  thick  growth 
at  once,  3  or  4  bushels  per  acre  should  be  sown. 
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White  clover  for  fine  lawns  ought  not  to  be  used,  pure  grass  is 

far  preferable. 

''    -  ■      •  > •  ^  .  ^ 

Common  and  Botanical  Names  of  the  most  used  hinds  of  Grasses 

and  Clovers. 


Creeping  Bent  Grass^ 
Red  Top  Grass, 
Hassock  Grass, 
Wood  Hair  Grass, 
Reed  Grass, 
Sweet  Vernal  Grass, 
Meadow  Foxtail, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass^ 
Yellow  Oat  Grass, 
Rescue  Grass, 
Crested  Dogstail, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Lyme  Grass, 
Hart  Fescue, 
Sheep's  Fescue, 
Spiked  lescue. 
Red  Fescue, 
Slendtr  Fescue, 
Meadow  Soft  Grass, 
Italian  Rye  Grass, 
English  Rye  Grass, 
Sainfoin, 

Hungarian  Grass, 
Timothy, 

Wood  Meadow  Grass, . 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Yellow  Trefoil  Clover, 
Lucerne  Clover^ 
Red  Clover, 
White  Clover, 
Scarlet  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Balchard  Clover, 


AgroBtis  stolonifera.. 

"        vulgaris.. 
Aria  caespitosa. 

"    liuxuosa. 
Ammophila  arenaria. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Alopecurus  pratensis. 
Avena  elatior. 

"      flavescens. 
Bromus  schraederi. 
Cynosurus  cristatus. 
Dactylis  glomeraJta. 
Elymus  arenariiis. 
Festuca  loliacea. 

"        ovina. 

"       pratensis. 

"       rubra.  * 

"        tenuifolia. 
Holcus  lanatus. 
Lolium  Italicuia. 

"      percnne. 
Onobrychis  sativa. 
Panicum  Germanicum. 
Phleum  pratense, 
Poa  nemoralis. 
Poa  pratensis. 
Medicago  lupulina, 

"        sativa. 
Trifolium  pratense. 
repens. 
incarnatum. 

"        hybridum, 
Melilotus  alb^. 


(( 
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Chapter  x. 


THE   WATER. 


This  element,  so  rich  and  powerful  in  its  effect  in  a  rural  scenery, 
should,  if  possible,  be  used  in  every  improved  landscape,  of 
whatever  size.  It  does  not  only  impart  life  and  motion  to  the 
scene,  or  give  it  a  precise  and  fixed  character,  but  it  affords,  at 
the  same  time,  a  rich  source  of  pleasant  entertainment  for  mind 
and  body.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  stand  gazing  on  a  river 
bank,  or  the  shore  of  a  lake,  beholding  the  surrounding  objects 
clearly  reflected  in  Lie  blue  water,  without  being  pleasantly 
affected  by  the  sight  of  this  two-fold  picture  of  natural  beauty. 

The  water,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  and  designed  effect, 
must  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  other  objects  of  the  land- 
scape ;  the  reflection  of  houses,  fields,  trees,  flowers,  etc,  produce 
the  most  charming  effects  in  a  landscape  picture.  But  water 
will  not  only  entertain  the  eye,  but  it  also  affects  the  ear  by  its 
soft,  gentle,  rippling  motion,  by  its  livelier  current  and  by  its 
rapid  falls.  These  various  motions  of  the  water,  producing  dif- 
ferent sounds,  represent  the  various  affections  of  the  human  mind. 
The  greater  the  body  of  the  water,  and  the  more  variety  it  has 
in  its  scenery,  the  stronger  will  be  the  effects  it  will  have  upon 
our  mind  in  its  various  dispositions. 

An  unexpected  view  of  a  large  sheet  of  water  belongs  to  the 
most  successful  effects  of  a  landscape  scenery ;  and  the  visitor 
will  be  enchanted  by  the  sight  and  be  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
grciudeur  displayed  by  Nature  and  Art. 
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But  even  a  smaller  body  of  water,  as  a  fish  pond  or  a  streamlet, 
may  produce  similar  effects  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  afford  ample 
amusement  and  recreation. 

No  rural  residence  or  pleasure  ground  should  be  without  a 
larger  or  smaller  body  of  water.  By  N  'ure  and  Art  we  arc 
enabled  to  supply  and  lead  the  water  wL         .  it  is  desired. 

The  desired  effect  of  the  water  depends  on  its  purity,  clearness 
and  freedom  from  foreign  substances ;  but  putrid  water,  full  of 
weeds,  etc.,  will  only  create  disagreeable  feelings,  be  unpleasant 
to  the  eye  and  injurious  to  health. 

Water  appears  in  different  forms  and  characters,  which  may  be 
classified  as  standing,  running  and  falling  waters.  Under  the  first 
class,  oceans,  lakes  and  ponds ;  to  the  second,  rivers,  brooks  and 
rivulets  ;  and  under  the  third,  cascades  and  waterfalls. 


i  ' 


THE   OCEAN. 

We  cannot  improve  the  ocean,  but  the  natural  grandeur  of 
oceanic  scenery  can  be  utilized  in  almost  endless  variety  as  the 
magnificent  residences  and  luxuriant  grounds  bordering  on  the 
ocean  abundantly  show.  The  splendid  views  ocean-wards  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  skilful  taste  of  the  landscape  artist. 
Sometimes  by  completely  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  ocean. 
Again,  by  an  arrangement  to  give  a  partial  view ;  and  yet,  again, 
by  an  arrangement  to  bring  the  broad  expanse  fully  in  view, 
according  as  the  several  features  of  the  particular  locality  would 
suggest. 

Castles  and  other  buildings,  such  as  temples,  chapels,  artificial 
ruins,  or  monuments  on  some  cliff  or  rock,  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  imposing  scenery.  If  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  is  of  a  truly  romantic  nature,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  variety 
of  embellishments  by  means  of  walks,  steps,  airy  bridges,  baths, 
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etc.  By  these  various  means  the  landscape  bordering  on  the  ocean 
will  be  greatly  improved,  whilst  the  monotony  of  the  ocean  will 
be  relieved  by  the  frequent  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels,  steamers 
fishing  boats,  etc.  A  large  grand  park  near  the  ocean,  in  close 
vicinity  of  a  great  commercial  city,  favoured  by  a  mild  climate, 
would  indeed  be  a  great  achievement,  and  aflFord  a  variety  of  recre- 
ation to  all  classes  of  people.  '  -      • 

THE    LAKE. 

In  point  of  landscape  there  is  hardly  any  diiference  between  the 
ocean  and  the  lake,  inasmuch  as  its  extent  is  at  all  events  great 
enough  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  bring  the  scenery  of  the 
landscape  in  harmony  with  its  grandeur. 

Therefore  a  park  on  a  lake-shore  should  be  of  great  dimension, 
in  order  to  produce  diflferent  scenes  adequate  to  the  lake's  extent. 
Here  we  may  attain  the  greatest  varieties  in  effect  and  contrast ; 
hills,  rocks,  bays,  and  inlets  offer  the  best  suitable  means  of  pro- 
ducing striking  and  charming  views.  Add  to  these  the  adjoining 
vilbiges,  houses,  forts,  even  light-houses — also  vessels,  boats  and 
steamers,  and  you  will  have  a  combination  of  beauties,  that  would 
charm  and  fascinate  the  most  fastidious  naturalist. 

Smaller  lakes  of  only  a  few  miles,  in  extent,  might  be  encircled 
with  a  series  of  parks  and  groves. 

Lakes  are  sometimes  taken  as  symbols  of  peace  and  tranquility, 
which  character  will  stand  forth  in  bolder  features  if  the  adjoining 
country  is  equally  romantic.  The  monotony  of  its  placid  character 
will  be  pleasantly  interrupted  at  some  times  by  the  effects  of  gentle 
breezes,  adding  freshness  to  the  sux^ounding  objects. 

Its  shores  should  be  bordered  with  velvet-like  grass  plots,  or 
low  shrubs,  whose  limbs  and  branches  hanging  in  the  water  will 
form  a  contrast  to  the  mighty  oak  which  renders  the  whole  view 
grand  and  imposing.    .        -  « 
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Lslandf^  add  l.'iri^oly  to  the  interest  of  loko  scenery  ;  tliey  break 
moHt  pleasantly  the  monotony  of  its  surface,  and  in  case  of  water 
excursions  for  pleasure  or  fishing  parties,  tliey  aiford  j^rcat  conve- 


nience for  various  entertainments,   amusements  aud  for 
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different  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  formation  of  a  lake  on  a  large  ground  or  in  a  park,  Nature 
should  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  itself  and  its  surround- 
ings. It  must  in  extent  be  of  equal  proportions  with  the  pirk, 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  landscape  be  not  disarranged.  The  shape 
of  such  a  lake  must  possess  unity  with  variety ;  although  the  shores 
may  have  inlets  or  capos,  they  must  not  be  uniform  nor  too  frequent, 
else  the  appearance  of  the  lake  would  lose  its  natural  character. 

The  shape  of  the  lake  must  be  irregular  ;  neither  round  or  oval 
nor  a  perfect  square,  which  would  at  once  destroy  the  designed 
effect,  by  showing  plainl}  its  artificial  character. 

In  case  the  space  should  not  permit  the  laying  out  of  a  large 
lake,  by  some  optic  contrivance  by  the  means  of  bushes  and  shrubs 
a  smaller  body  of  water  may  appear  to  the  beholder  as  a  lake  of 
vast  extent.  A  lake  will  appear  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  objects ;  it  will  appear  larger  if  its 
shores  are  low,  planted  with  small  trees  and  shrubs,  aud  surrounded 
with  small  buildings;  but  it  will  appear  smaller,  if  trees,  shrubs, 
and  buildings  are  imposing  and  taller. 

In  order  to  make  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lake  moro  attractive,  it 
is  necessary  that  its  shores  should  have  frequent  gentle  elevations 
and  graceful  declivities,  and,  if  possible,  a  hill  might  be  raised, 
losing  itself  on  some  projecting  point  of  the  coast,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  temple  or  some  monument  could  be  erected,  from  which 
a  fine  view  might  be  taken  of  the  whole  scenery. 

Rocks  and  grottoes  also  might  form  a  connecting  link  in  this 
chain  of  lake  scenery,  and  if  they  are  so  constructed  that  they 
show  no  marks  of  Art,  they  will  add  new  charm  to  its  character. 
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However,  if  the  lake  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  not  favoured 
by  Nature  with  any  in  rruption,  its  monotony,  so  tiresome  to  the 
eye,  must  be  brokci  by  the  artificial  creation  of  one  or  more  islands 
planted  with  trees,  slirubs,  and  having  on  them  buildings  as  fisher- 
huts,  pavilions,  etc. 

Again  the  monotony  of  the  shore  itself  might  be  broken  by 
some  groups  of  trees,  or  by  a  single  oak  and  other  shade  or  fruit- 
bearing  trees.  Here  also  we  must  consider  the  shape  of  trees, 
and  their  leaves,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  modulations  of  the 
surface.  On  the  shores  of  a  large  lake  or  on  an  island  a  group  of 
poplars  will  produce  a  very  singularly  fine  view  from  the  distance, 
but  they  must  not  be  too  frequent.  The  arrangement  of  walks 
and  paths  and  the  bordering  shrubs  should  be  such  that  in  some 
places  the  lake  may  be  seen  in  its  whole,  in  others  only  in  part,  and 
in  one  or  other  place  be  hidden  entirely. 

The  form  of  an  island  must  be  irregular  and  not  extending  too 
much  in  length,  and  its  outlines  must  differ  from  those  of  the 
lake  shore.  Islands  in  the  same  lake  must  difi'er  from  each  other, 
and  the  space  between  them  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  lake.  But  they  sliould  lie  so  close  together  that  they  seem 
to  form  one  contiguous  island,  hence  they  should  be  at  some 
considerable  distance  oiF  shore. 

The  surface  of  an  island  should  be  rather  undulating ;  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  trees  and  bushes  the  greatest  variety  should 
prevail  as  to  growth,  species,  leaves,  and  colour.  The  central 
group  should  have  trees  with  beautiful  crowns,  as  oak,  elm, 
etc.,  interspersed  with  some  poplars,  which  should  be  near  the 
water,  be  again  joined  by  shrubs  in  full  bloom,  and  suspending 
branches.  Open  grass  spots  might  interrupt  such  plantations ; 
several  flower-beds  along  the  green  grass,  and  a  few  weeping 
willows  near  the  water,  will  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

The  central  island  being  planted,  for  instance,  with  Italian 
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poplars,  dark  elder  bushes,  different  species  of  the  willow, 
elaeagnus,  cornus-alba,  etc.,  the  second  island  might  be  planted 
with  oaks  and  silver  poplars,  and  the  third  with  hanging  birch 
trees  and  blooming  shrubs.  In  this  way  the  combination  would 
produce  a  happy  result  and  pleasant  effect. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  brook  or  rivulet,  a  cascade  or  cataract 
might  be  readily  constructed,  by  throwing  in  its  way  some  large 
pieces  of  rock,  over  which  the  water  will  rush  and  fall,  and  thus 
effect  life  like  animation  through  the  whole  scenery. 

THE  POND. 

The  pond  differs  from  the  lake  chiefly  by  its  smaller  size. 
Ponds  can  only  be  introduced  where  some  brook  or  rivulet  will 
supply  the  needful  water.  The  water  of  a  pond  should  be  always 
pure  and  clear,  and  never  be  permitted  to  become  putrid.  As  to 
its  construction  the  same  rules  for  shape  and  variety  should  be 
observed  as  are  laid  down  for  a  lake,  but  its  inlets  and  cuts 
should  be  not  so  frequent,  and  more  shallow.  A  pond  of  middle 
size  should  at  most  have  but  one  or  two  projecting  points  ;  and 
if  its  length  should  be  twice  its  width,  so  much  the  better.  It 
is  rather  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  deceive  the  eye  as  to  the 
real  size  of  the  pond ;  this  might  be  achieved  to  some  extent  by 
proper  planting  and  shaping  of  the  shore.  A  pond  might  also 
have  an  island  in  proportion  with  its  size,  and  be  adorned  with 
some  smaller  buildings  or  statues ;  pleasure  boats,  geese,  ducks  or 
Bwans,  playing  among  the  water  lilies,  would  add  exceedingly  to 
the  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the  scene,  while  a  few  water 
lilies  *  floating  on  the  margin  would  add  new  charms.  The 
narrower  the  ground,  and  the  smaller  the  pond,  the  more  consider- 
ation and  taste  is  required,  to  maintain  perfect  harmony  between 
the  ground  nnd  the  water,  and  if  this  be  done,  a  pond  will  never 

fail  to  produce  an  agreeabL  effect.  ... 

*  Nyaaphcacalbu. 
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Chapter  xi. 
rivers,  brooks  and  rivulets. 

The  character  of  a  river  consists  in  its  greater  water  power,  its 
fitness  for  navigation,  and  the  manifold  curves  in  which  it  passes 
villages,  and  cities„through  valleys  ar  d  mountains,  until  it  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  briny  ocean. 

A  country  noted  for  its  rivers  is  especially  calculated  for  the 
highest  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  offers  all  the  mjans 
which  Art  may  desire  to  adorn  and  to  ennoble  the  various  sceneries 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
park,  if  it  be  situated  on  rocky  ground,  stretching  to  the  river 
bank,  what  a  grand  and  imposing  scenery  it  makes  !  The  shores 
of  a  river  are  in  most  cases  naturally  grand,  but  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  Art ;  a  variety  of  scenery  may  be  obtained  by 
frequent  changes  of  condensed  woods,  grass  plots,  shrubs,  rock, 
and  hills  covered  with  evergreens.  Where  there  is  a  curve,  the 
bank  might  be  planted  with  oak,  red  or  white  beech,  elm,  willow, 
silver  poplar,  ash  tree,  etc. 

The  paths  should  somc^'mefi  approach  and  then  recede  from  the 
bank  ;  in  some  places  cither  bank  of  the  river  may  be  turned 
into  a  park  or  plantation,  and  be  connected  by  means  of  some 
neatly  constructed  bridge. 

To  increase  the  variety  of  the  scenery,  groups  of  shrubs  might 
nlternate  with  groups  of  trees.  Among  these  groups  may  be 
numbered: — Prunus,  padu^,  mahalcb,  viburnum  opulus,  spirea 
opulifola,  rhamnus,  and  crataeagus,  legustrums,  evonymus, 
corylus,  willows,  wild  roses,  rubus  adoratus,  kalmia,  latifolia, 
rhododendrons,  junipers,  loniceras,  and  other  creeping  or  run- 
ning plants,  also  ferns,  and  alpine  herbs  may  cover  the  rocky  banks. 
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In  short  nothing  should  be  left  undone  in  sdch  parts  of  a 
country  so  highly  favoured  by  Nature,  either  to  improve  the 
immediate  river  scenery  or  its  surrounding  grounds. 

THE   BROOK 

Is  in  its  character  quite  different  from  the  river,  as  in  its  often 
slow  and  irregular  course  it  follows  its  bed  in  a  quiet  and  tran- 
quil manner ;  if  obstacles  are  thrown  in  its  course,  it  circumnavi- 
gates them  in  graceful  more  or  less  gentle  curves. 

The  deviation  from  its  straight  course  must  change  gradually, 
so  that  no  sharp  points  shall  appear.  Such  curves,  however, 
must  not  be  too  frequent,  as  thereby  the  free  run  of  the  stream 
would  be  impeded  and  arrested,  so  that  finally  a  pond  would  form 
itself. 

If  the  brook  in  some  places  should  form  a  wide  extent  of 
water,  and  the  banks  be  far  apart,  iin  island,  or  some  rocks, 
might  be  thrown  in  its  bed,  and  thus  form  a  new  feature.  The 
most  beautiful  picture  of  a  brook  scenery  may  be  secured  by 
causing  the  current  to  pass  alonGr  amidst  smiliniij  meadows  and 
blooming  grass  and  grain  fields,  interspersed  with  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  some  places  reach iiig  the  banks  and  in  others 
avoiding  them.  In  this  way  we  will  obtain  not  only  complete  as 
well  as  partial  views,  but  also  the  sun's  rays  will  produce  a  change 
among  the  scenery,  by  causing  the  shadows  of  the  various  groups 
to  mingle  with  each  other,  and  give  the  whole  an  interesting 
appearance. 

A  beautiful  solitary  oak,  or  any  other  tree  of  great  dimensions, 
proudly  spreading  its  branches  and  encircled  by  a  resting  bench, 
will  produce  a  fine  efiect.  Such  single  trees  form  a  good  connec- 
tion between  the  various  groups,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  an 
important  means  for  the  production  of  landscape  beauties. 
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Lovely  plains,  gentle  elevations,  hills  and  mountains,  smiling 
valleys,  and  romantic  clusters  of  rocks,  all  these  objects  are  means 
to  add  greatly  to  the  beauties  of  brook  scenery,  more  increased 
still  by  buildings  of  various  kinds  in  rural  and  characteristic 
style,  such  as  a  castle  in  miniature,  or  a  hermitage  in  the  midst 
of  a  grove,  or  a  farm  house  with  its  orchards. 


THE   RIVULET. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  rivulet  is  sprightliness  and  live- 
liness, though  it  is  smaller  than  a  brook ;  yet,  like  the  latter,  it 
avoids  all  obstacles  and  glides  gently  around  them.  A  tree,  or  some 
large  stone,  is  often  capable  of  changing  the  course  of  the  brook, 
and  from  this  originate  the  frequent  curves,  so  characteristic  to  the 
rivulet.  Its  banks  seldom,  and  only  for  short  distances,  run 
parallel,  which,  however,  might  be  easily  remedied,  as  we  have 
full  control  over  its  course.  It  is  very  easy  to  change  its  bed,  or 
to  extend  the  banks ;  we  may  lead  its  water  over  rocks  and  hills, 
and  construct  from  it  waterfalls  and  baths  or  ponds. 

In  Nature,  rivulets  have  their  beds  and  run  generally  in  a 
smiling  valley,  whose  flowery  fields  are  bordered  and  nurtured  by 
its  cooling  and  refreshing  waters,  whilst  graceful  willow  and 
other  trees  adorn  its  banks,  here  single,  and  there  in  groups. 
Such  places  are  generally  the  abode  of  the  feathered  songsters, 
whose  sweet  voices  pleasantly  interrupt  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
scenery. 

Rivulets,  however,  are  not  alone  confined  to  low  places,  we  find 
them  often  in  mountainous  districts ;  here  they  make  their  way  over 
and  beneath  rocks  and  roots  of  large  trees,  sometimes  disappear- 
ing and  then  again  coming  forth  in  renewed  strength  and  forming 
miniature  cascades. 
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The  various  obstacles  it  meets  with,  are  often  the  means  of  its 
forming  small  islands  or  groups  of  trees,  which  lend  the  scenery 
a  new  charm  of  a  truly  romantic  character. 

The  surroundings  of  a  rivulet  admit  of  the  same  variety  as  a 
brook,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  for,  in  an  extended  landscape,  a 
rivulet  will  lose  itself  from  view,  and,  in  order  to  shew  its  beauties 
to  greater  advantage,  it  must  only  appear  in  a  place  which  stands 
in  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  flowers  that  adorn  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  are  the  delicate 
violet,  the  soft  forget-me-not,  the  lovely  primula,  the  cowslip,  etc. 
together  with  other  running  plants,  as  clematis,  honeysuckles, 
hop  vines,  etc.,  render  this  rural  spot  most  charming,  and  invite 
the  weary  wanderer  to  sweet  repose.  For  this  purpose  seats 
might  be  constructed,  light  bridges  thrown  across  in  places  where 
an  opposite  footpath  would  guide  you  to  some  spring  or  rural 
pavilion.  By  these  and  other  means  a  rivulet  may  be  made  the 
very  soul  of  a  most  charming  miniature  landscape,  and  wherever 
there  is  none  by  Nature,  Art  should  create  one,  wherever  it  can 
be  done. 


-      : 
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Chapter  xii. 


CASCADES  AND   WATERFALLS. 


In  Nature,  waterfalls  have  their  origin  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
river-bed.  In  rocky  and  mountainous  countries  the  stream  or 
river,  which  has  been  gliding  along  smoothly  and  gently  through 
cornfields  and  meadows,  has  to  force  its  farther  progress  through 
the  various  obstructions  thrown  in  its  course,  as  rocks,  cliffs,  etc. 
By  this  means,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  rapids,  so  numerous  in 
our  Canadian  rivers.  Then  cascades,  so  rich  an  addition  to  a 
rural  water  scenery,  will  be  formed  by  groups  of  rocks  and  greater 
concourse  of  w  iter  power.  Cascades,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but 
miniature  waterfalls,  and  their  formation  is  caused  by  the  water 
falling  and  rushing  from  rock  to  rock,  until  it  reaches  the  basin 
below;  Such  water  sceneries,  in  connection  with  the  other  sur- 
rounding objects  of  a  more  pleasant  and  silent  character,  are  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  contrast,  and  are  so  mucli  above 
Art,  that  they  can  hardly  be  imitated  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  that  originated  the 
cascade,  its  beauty  and  aspect  depends  on  the  clearness  and  quan- 
tity of  the  water.  These  cascades,  formed  by  rocks  here  and 
there  covered  with  moss,  mingling  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
casts  over  them  a  glorious  splendor,  representing  in  some  instances 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  together  with  the  foaming  and  rip- 
pling of  the  waters  present  a  most  charming  spectacle. 

In  a  dark  pine  wood  or  rocky  dale  a  waterfall  wDuld,  owing  to 
the  gloomy  and  melancholy    character  of  the   scenery,  form  a 
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Bplendid  contrast.  By  the  noise  of  the  falling  waters  there  would 
be  imparted  life  to  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  forest,  and,  ming- 
ling with  the  waving  branches  of  the  pine,  it  would  fill  the  souls 
of  men  with  sweet  emotions  and  call  forth  thoughts  solemn  and 
sacred. 

In  Nature,  we  find  waterfalls  of  considerable  height,  and  they 
have  the  character  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Such  scenery  of 
Nature  fills  our  souls  with  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration  and 
astonishment. 

Whatever  character  an  artificial  waterfall  may  have,  it  is  made 
brilliant  by  the  sun,  and,  together  with  the  grand  surroundings, 
forms  a  most  graceful  panorama.  The  fine  water-spray  will  appear 
in  all  colors  amongst  trees  and  bushes ;  the  setting  of  the  sun  with 
his  purple  rays,  will,  at  that  peculiar  hour,  lend  new  charms  and 
beauty  to  the  place.  A  solitary  tree  standing  in  the  midst  of 
masses  of  rock,  its  roots  may  be  partly  laid  bare  by  the  ever  wash- 
ing water,  thus  appearing  a  relic  of  bygone  ages,  but  from  its 
stand  defying  all  the  attacks  and  assaults  of  the  mighty  fall, 
its  roots  deriving  nurishment  sufficient  to  maintain  its  growth  in 
the  fissure  of  rocks,  would  have  a  fine  efiect. 

Such  a  tree  may  partly  hide  the  fall,  but  by  changing  your  posi- 
tion you  will  have,  from  difi'erent  sides,  a  full  view.  For  such  a 
tree  the  most  suitable  are  the  weeping  willow  and  pine.  The  latter 
would  be  more  apt  to  create  a  fine  contrast  with  the  white  foam  of 
the  water.  By  the  construction  of  cascades  and  waterfalls  the  proper 
situation  and  character  of  the  bushes  must  be  well  considered, 
so  that  the  whole  appears  tasteful.  Paths  in  natural  and  graceful 
manner  might  be  laid  out,  sometimes  nearer  and  sometimes  farther 
from  the  rock,  with  regard  to  shady  resting  places  that  afibrd  the 
best  prospect  and  view  of  the  fall.  The  paths  might  sometimes  be 
obstructed  by  ivy,  rocks,  ferns,  moss,  etc. ;  all  this  will  give  a 
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delightful  variety.  Shade  trees  might  spread  their  branches  and 
produce  pleasant  shadows,  enlivened  by  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
feathered  songsters.  To  imitate  the  diflPcrent  forms  over  which 
the  water  is  to  fall,  Nature  must  be  well  studied  ;  but  it  will  be 
discovered  that  some  forms  cannot  be  copied  ;  hence,  it  will  be  far 
better  if  your  place  is  noted  for  some  kind  of  natural  fall  or 
cascade,  simply  to  make  such  slight  improvements  as  may  accord 
with  good  taste. 

Another  kind  of  waterfalls  are  cataracts ;  they  have  this  appel- 
lation because  they  differ  greatly  from  the  cascade  in  size,  height 
and  shape.  They  are,  in  t  :ery  respect,  more  powerful,  and  in 
their  fall  they  are  very  irregular,  wild  and  destructive,  and  bring 
destruction  and  annihilation  to  everything  in  their  reach,  even 
rocks  and  trees  are  sw  ;^t  and  carried  away  with  unrelenting 
force.  This  is  the  S\.£  c.  .z  of  natural  grandeur  in  point  of 
water  scenery,  and  they  are  only  found  in  wild,  confused  and 
romantic  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  farther  comments 
on  this  point,  for  no  man  would  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  make 
an  attempt  at  imitating  such  a  scenery,  and  if  he  were,  no  land- 
scape artist  would  have  the  means  to  satisfy  his  strange  and  wild 
notions.  Miniature  imitation  will  never  do,  and  only  have  the 
effect  to  make  the  work  ridiculous  with  those  visitors  that  have 
travelled  and  seen  the  grandeur  in  Nature.  The  creation  of  large 
falls  and  cataracts  Nature  has  reserved  for  herself,  and  permits  no 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  a  poor  mortal  landscape  artist. 
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Chapter  xiii. 
hills,  mountains  and  rocks. 

HILLS. 

The  free  and  level  surfoce  w'U  be  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a 
hill ;  the  surface,  of  course,  will  be  made  lively  and  beautified  by 
groups  of  trees,  shrubs,  water,  roads  and  buildings.  But  this 
manifold  appearance  will  be  still  increased  by  hills.  They  do  not 
only  border  the  view,  but  they  also  open  new  ones.  If  you 
ascend  them  by  a  road  leading  gently  to  their  summit,  you  will 
witness  pleasant  changes  in  the  landscape. 

In  smaller  places  you  will  have  to  content  yourself  with  smaller 
elevations,  but  they  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  if  they  are  in 
proportion  to  the  surrounding  objects  and  the  extent  of  the  place. 
But  there  a  hill  should  never  occupy  the  centre,  since  it  would 
lessen  the  effects  of  the  view,  it  should  rather  be  more  aside. 

Several  small  hills  or  gentle  elevations  must  show  in  their  form 
and  height,  variety ;  they  should  pass  over  by  means  of  gentle 
curves,  and  form  a  succession  of  undulations,  so  that  the  eye  can 
hardly  detect  the  connecting  links  in  this  natural  chain. 

The  manner  in  which  hills  are  to  pass  over  in  each  other,  or 
lose  themselves,  admits  of  different  tasteful  changes.  The  out- 
lines themselves  might  be  of  different  length,  and  appear  in 
various  forms.  Nature  is  rich  in  the  formation  of  mountains  and 
hills,  and  we  never  will  discover  two  forms  of  them  alike. 

Shall  a  series  of  hills  be  formed,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  form  a  regular  straight  chain  in  any  direction ;  they  must, 
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in  imitation  of  Nature,  form  irregular  broken  curves  and  outlines. 
The  form  of  each  single  hill  should,  in  its  outlines,  diflfer  from 
the  rest;  one  should  be  more  gentle  in  its  slope,  another  more 
steep.  They  may  licre  appear  like  a  gentle  arch,  or  in  other 
places  form  a  lino  of  undulations,  that  lose  themselves  finally  in 
the  plain. 

If  two  Iiills,  at  considerable  distance,  form  a  valley,  they  will, 
in  approaching  each  other,  form  a  ravine. 

Such  appearances  increase  the  gracefulness  of  a  landscape, 
especially  where  a  brook  or  river  follows  the  same  course  with  the 
dale  and  pours  out  its  waters  over  the  wheels  of  some  mill  located 
in  the  valley  below.  No  two  lines  of  undulations  should  be  placed 
parallel  with  each  other;  a  tasteful  and  free  regularity  of  irre- 
gularities in  the  formation  of  hills,  dales  and  valleys,  should  be 
strictly  observed. 

A  ravine  may  gradually  elongate  itself  to  a  dale ;  or,  it  may 
run  out  to  the  plain  and  form  a  level  space.  But  if  the  borders 
or  outlines  of  the  ravine  are  steep,  the  slopes  b^jng  lost,  then  such 
places  should  be  planted  with  dense  bushes,  in  order  to  screen 
them  from  view. 

A  hill  only  covered  with  grass,  serves  a  landscape  often  as  the 
foreground,  so  that  the  real  objects  are  partly  hidden,  and  only 
come  in  view  after  you  have  ascended  the  hill,  when  you  are  so 
nmch  more  struck  by  the  beautiful  scenery  below,  the  back 
ground  of  which  is  bordered  with  higher  hills  or  mountains. 

Likewise  a  level  ground  will  be  more  interesting  if  it  is 
environed  by  a  scries  of  hills,  thereby  will  the  monotony  of  the 
place  be  prevented  and  our  mind  will  be  occupied  with  objects 
beyond. 

If  the  hills,  in  themselves,  are  capable  of  giving  interest  to  the 
landscape,  they  will  be  more  so  if  they  are  made  brilliant  with 
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shrubs,  bushes  and  trees ;  and  if  green  grass  plots,  groups  of 
trees,  gentle  slopes  partly  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs, 
cover  them,  and  if  the  tops  and  sides  are  shaded  by  noble  trees, 
then  the  landscape  will  increase  in  beauty  and  grandeur. 

It  gives  also  a  very  good  effect  if,  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill,  a 
large  far-spreading  tree  be  planted,  as  an  oak,  or  a  horsc-chesnut, 
under  which  a  seat  or  rural  bench  should  be  placed. 

As  hills  give  the  landscape  elegance  and  life,  they  should  be 
planted  with  such  bushes  and  trees  which  will  have  that  character. 
A  group  of  birch  and  maple,  beech,  oak  or  hickory  trees,  running 
up  the  hill,  make  a  good  impression.  If  these  hills  are  properly 
laid  out  and  clothed  in  natural  beauty,  they  may  be  still  more 
adorned  by  buildings,  such  as  a  cottage,  pavillion,  arbor,  temple, 
or  a  monument,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  run  of  roads  and  paths  leading  through  dale  and  over  hills 
should  be  plain,  indicating  at  once  their  destination ;  they  may 
follow  the  graceful  bend  of  the  dale,  leading  to  the  village  or  to 
the  public  road,  or  to  a  school-house,  etc. ;  or  the  side  path  may 
lead  you  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  but  there  must  be  some  plausible 
object  for  going  there.  But  a  walk  through  a  dale  ought  not  to 
be  too  crooked ;  it  should  run  in  a  graceful  and  easy  course  to  its 
point;  the  curves  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  as  much  of  the 
ground  as  can  be  overlooked;  only  natural  obstacles  would  justify 
larger  bends.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  parallel  continuation 
of  roads  with  hills,  or  a  serpentine  path.  Walks  may  in  some 
places  approach  the  dale,  and  in  others  avoid  a  hill  or  pass  over 
them  sideways.  They  may  lead  us  across  flowery  meadows, 
changing  with  trees  and  bushes,  or  they  may  come  near  the  banks 
of  a  brook  or  river,  leading  you  across  by  a  bridge,  so  that  you 
may  view  the  scenery  of  the  landscape  from  an  opposite  point  of 
view. 
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Sidepatlis  arc  in  their  places  if  tlicy  lead  to  some  particular 
point  of  interest,  or  to  a  resting-place,  to  a  monument,  etc. 
Ravines,  dales,  slopes,  etc.,  will  produce  a  bappy  impression  if 
Nature  is  well  imitated  and  properly  adorned. 

MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  formation  of  mountains  the  same  rules  and  laws  ought 
to  be  observed,  as  were  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  true  that,  to  make  a  mountain,  will 
cost  both  much  labour  and  money,  but  where  nature  has  provided 
them  already,  the  place  can  be  made  at  less  expense,  the  more 
attractive  and  picturesque.  They  will  merely  need  to  be  shaped* 
All  sharp  and  pointed  corners  should  be  avoided  and  rounded,  so 
as  to  lend  the  helping  hand  of  art  to  the  work  of  nature. 

Thus  you  may  carry  on  your  improvements  to  the  very  summit. 
There  are  certain  really  pretty  forms  of  mountains,  which  deserve 
miniature  imitation;  but  there  are  others  which  we  can  only 
improve.  For  instance,  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rooky  mountains, 
which  Nature  created  in  such  powerful  mighty  forms,  possessed 
of  such  a  manifold  richness  of  grandeur,  whose  snow-clad  sum- 
mits lose  themselves  in  the  clouds,  filling  the  soul  of  its  beholder 
with  awe  and  amazement.  Streams  and  mighty  rivers  have  here 
their  hidden  sources,  and  gaining  strength  and  rapidity,  force  their 
way  throu'^h  a^.  and  over  rocks  to  the  lower  countries.  The 
growth  of  imposing  woods  impart  to  these  mountains  a  truly 
majestic  appearance,  and  artificial  improvements  on  such  moun- 
tains ought  to  be  carried  on  in  a  grand  scale,  corresponding  with 
the  nearer  surroundings.  In  such  cases  the  finest  views  can  be 
obtained,  roads  might  be  constructed  that  will  lead  to  such  points. 
There  might  also  be  erected  in  suitable  places,  buildings,  etc., 
which  will  greatly  improve  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  as  a  chapel, 
pavilion,  or  a,t  wer,  etc. 
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ROCKS. 

Rocks,  in  their  manifold  formation,  are  the  opposite  of  hills. 
dThe  forms  that  we  declare  untasteful  in  hills,  we  admire  in  rocks,  as 
sharp,  steep,  pointed,  cornered,  etc.  These  forms,  or  appearances, 
give  the  rocks  a  romantic  character  and  produce  a  good  effect. 
The  bolder  and  stranger  their  formation,  the  more  will  they  fill 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  admiration.  Rocks,  especially  if 
they  have  any  connection  with  a  lovely  scenery,  form  an  agreeable 
contrast,  A  large  park  will  gain  perfection  by  the  presence  of 
rocks;  but  also  in  smaller  places  they  will  produce  a  similar  effect, 
if  they  are  met  with  in  proper  places  and  made  to  harmonize 
with  other  objects. 

If  Nature  has  given  us  rocks  in  a  place,  which  we  intend  to 
improve,  art  will  have  an  easy  task  to  perform  in  this  point ;  but 
the  natural  form  of  the  rock  must  be  so  shaped,  that  our  idea  we 
have,  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  whole  be  symmetrical. 

It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  our  plan,  to  break  open 
solid  masses  to  form  cliffs  or  grottoes,  or  to  make  a  bed  for  a 
creek,  or  in  order  to  form  a  precipice  for  a  tower  or  a  monument, 
etc.  Here  is  a  large  field  for  the  creative  mind  of  the  artist,  he 
may  hew  steps,  which  lead  to  a  pretty  view,  or  rural  seat,  connect 
ravines  by  means  of  a  bridge,  and  form  roads  without  giving 
them  artificial  appearances.  A  path,  leading  to  a  summit  of  a 
rock,  may  avoid  natural  obstructions,  as  a  cliff,  or  stumps  of  trees, 
by  which  we  will  be  more  delighted  and  have  a  view  of  the 
scenery  from  different  points. 

Bare,  uncovered  masses  of  rock,  will  make  a  bad  impression ; 
they  look  melancholy,  and  remind  us  of  waste  and  desolate  places ; 
hence,  if  possible,  they  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost. 

This  can  be  done  by  planting  them  with  vines  and  runners,  or 
erecting  on  them  buildings,  such  as  an  hermitage,  arbor,  seats, 
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etc.  The  most  desolate  waste  loses  its  bad  impression,  as  soon  as 
we  discover  some  vestige  of  civilization.  If  it  is  desired  to  screen 
bare  rocks,  groups  of  large  trees,  with  thick  foliage,  might  be 
planted  before  them,  or  carry  soil  in  the  open  cuts  and  spaces,  and 
plant  them  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  fact,  use  every 
crack  and  opening  to  plant  vines,  runners,  and  other  alpine 
plants,  to  give  them  a  luxuriant  appearance.  And,  when  Nature 
herself  has  provided  a  covering  of  the  rocks,  see  whether  this 
may  not  be  improved ;  if  close  bushes  hide  interesting  rock 
masses,  they  should  be  opened,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  view.  And 
if  the  vegetation  has  too  much  sameness,  it  might  be  mingled 
with  other  shrubs,  and  to  make  a  contralJt  some  evergreen  trees 
might  be  planted. 

Splendid  effects  ^ill  have  the  ivy,  honeysuckle,  the  wild  rose, 
the  clematis,  the  hop  vine,  etc. ;  from  flowers,  the  vinca  minor, 
the  different  kinds  of  ferns,  and  other  Alpine  plants ;  also  mosses 
will  improve  the  appearances. 

Rock  works,  formed  by  art,  will  cost  much  labor  and  expense, 
especially  if  they  shall  be  brought  to  Nature's  grandest  forms. 
In  Nature  we  find  that  the  tops  or  summits  of  mountains  are  of 
a  rocky  character,  and  if  such  be  imitated  it  will  produce  a  good 
effect.  If  the  proper  means  are  used  in  constructing  rock  works, 
they  will  in  a  short  time  assume  a  natural  appearance.  In  order 
to  accomplish  thi-^?,  such  rocks  should  be  chosen  that  have  a 
picturesque  formation.  Large  rocks  may  be  broken  and  then 
again  put  together,  to  form  another  shape,  and  the  open  spaces 
should  be  filled  with  rich  soil  and  be  planted  with  shrubs,  etc. 
In  putting  together  the  different  pieces  of  rocks,  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  natural  form- 
ation, and  show  no  signs  of  their  having  been  formed  by  art. 
Vines,  moss  and  lichen  will  grow  over  them  in  a  few  years,  and 
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the  wind  will  carry  to  tliem  dust  and  the  seed  of  plants,  and 
thereby  a  natural  vegetation  will  soon  be  propagated.  The  lower 
stones  should  be  partly  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  appear  as  a 
natural  growth.  Rocks  should  only  be  used  where  the  natural 
condition  of  the  ground  will  justify  their  use ;  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  they  will  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  rural  artist  has  to  study  Nature,  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  place,  in  their  various  parts,  and  before  he  begins  practically 
to  work,  it  would  be  well  to  draw  a  sketch  of  his  rockwork  that 
be  may  judge  of  its  eflfects  upon  the  landscape. 
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SECTION  III. 


Chapter  i. 


MEANS  THAT   ART  PROVIDES   FOR  DECORATINa  THE 
LANDSCAPE   AND   GARDENS. 

These  means  consist  in  palaces,  castles,  villages,  country  seats, 
pavilions,  ruins,  chapels,  hermitages,  grottoes,  monuments,  stat- 
ues, inscriptions,  seats  and  bridges.  The  tasteful  and  proper 
use  of  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  gardens  is  of  great 
importance,  to  bring  the  scenery  into  greater  perfection  and 
beauty  and  to  open  up  new  views.  These  varied  auxiliaries 
produce  a  happy  contrast  with  the  green  lawn,  trees,  walks, 
etc.,  and  their  reflection  in  the  crystal  streams  or  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  contrast  which  is  produced  in  the  formation  of  clouds,  to 
the  azure  sky,  lend  a  new  charm  to  the  whole  scenery.  A  land- 
scape without  such  buildings  would  be  wholly  imperfect,  but 
where  natural  beauty  and  loveliness  are  to  be  the  chief  object, 
there  the  works  of  art  must  be  subordinate  to  nature.  In  the 
choice  of  such  beautifying  objects  we  should  be  led  entirely  by 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  works  of  art  into  the  greatest  harmony 
with  nature.  In  the  use  of  buildings  and  statues,  we  should  not 
be  too  extravagant,  because  too  much  of  them  would  often  injury 
pf  destroy  the  chast^mess  of  the  landscape. 
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Likewise  it  would  be  foolish  to  imitate  the  style  of  bygone 
ages  and  nations,  except  in  points  of  ruins,  which  though  in  a 
decayed  condition,  have  survived  the  various  changes  of  genera- 
tions. The  style  and  arrangement  of  buildings  should  be  adapted 
to  the  scenery,  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  a  natural  har- 
monious proportion  must  be  observed,  for  instance ;  a  ruin  may 
crown  some  rocky  elevation,  a  temple  may  be  built  on  a  hill,  a 
hermitage  in  the  shadeb  of  a  grove,  etc. 

The  groups,  the  lawn  with  flower  beds,  the  run  of  walks,  single 

trees  as  well  as  tl     selection  of  the  nearer  groups,  all  these  depend 

on  the  structure  of  the  various  buildings,  so  for  instance,  near  the 

pavilion  shrubs  should  be  planted,  known  by  their  foliage,  flowers 

and  fragrancy ;  near  the  main  building,    the  noblest  and  most 

striking  flowers  and  plants  should  find  their  place ;  on  the  other 

hand  in  the  proximity  of  sepulchral  monuments  we  would  look 

for  some  of  the  various  trees  of  a  mourning  character,  as  weeping 

trees,  evergreens  etc. 

It  is  of  course  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 

rules  of  architecture,  we  would  only  point  out  in  what  relation 

these  buildings  stand  to  the  landscape. 
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Chapter  ii. 


WALKS  AND   DRIVES. 


Nature  has  not  graded  for  our  use  walks  or  roads.  They  are 
formed  for  both  pleasure  and  use,  and  belong  especially  to  the 
artificial  or  mechanical  improvements  of  pleasure  grounds,  both 
of  a  private  or  a  public  character.  Upon  their  proper  construc- 
tion and  judicious  location,  will  depend  the  success  of  our 
improvements; 

Every  walk  should  have  a  reason  for  being  there,  and  have  a 
distinct  aim,  such  as  leading  to  buildings,  pavilions,  arbours, 
general  views,  etc.,  straight  and  stifi"  walks  in  landscapes  are 
objectionable,  they  should  run  in  graceful  curves.  The  curves, 
by  which  the  walks  are  led  from  their  direction,  will  entertain 
the  traveller,  enabling  him  to  view  the  various  points  of  scenery, 
but  should  never  deviate  far  from  the  main  direction.  Large 
bends  will  only  be  justifiable  by  natural  obstacles,  as,  rocks,  water 
etc.,  or  groups  of  trees,  etc.,  where  no  cause  is  for  bends,  you  may 
plant  groups  and  trees  to  give  for  them  a  reason.  The  bends  in  a 
walk  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  traveller  be  entertained  by 
the  manifold  scenery ;  their  purpose  being  to  show  the  prettiest 
points,  sometimes  full,  at  other  times  only  in  part.  The  length 
and  changes  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  place,  and 
must  be  in  proportion. 

Nothing  is  more  tasteless,  than  a  serpentine  appearance  of 
pmall  walks  j  one  curve  on  a  short  line,  which  goes  not  off  too  far 
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from  the  object  is  enough  j  two  or  several  curves  ought  to  have 
a  change  in  their  form. 

The  level  of  the  roads,  ought  to  be  so  calculated,  that  no 
water  will  remain  standing  in  them,  and  one  must  well  examine, 
where  to  carry  it ;  for  this  purpose,  drains  and  sinks  should  be 
constructed.  The  condition  of  the  walks  should  be  so  that 
they  will  not  be  softened  by  the  rain ;  stones  and  gravel  should 
be  underneath,  covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  cement  and  sand 
and"  for  a  second  coating,  fine  sand,  and  then  roll  it  firm,  with  no 
stones  on  the  top.  Besides  this  the  walk  should  form  a  graceful 
arch  in  proportion  to  its  width. 

Walks  may  be  classified  in  drives,  main  walks,  sidewalks  and 
connecting  paths. 

The  drives  should  be  macadamized,  and  only  used  in  large 
places ;  their  width  should  be  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  so  that 
carriages  would  pass  each  other ;  they  should  lead  to  the  most 
interesting  and  prettiest  points,  through  the  whole  place,  without 
obliging  to  return  by  the  same  way  The  curves  should  not  be 
so  frequent  as  it  may  be  with  walks  or  paths ;  they  must  move 
in  large  sweeps,  and  each  might  be  from  2000  to  4000  feet,  and 
pass  over  to  an  opposite  direction.  The  drives  may  be  bordered 
by  dense  woods,  grass  plots,  or  they  may  have  single  or  groups  of 
trees  along  their  sides.  They  may  lead  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  and  lake  shore,  pass  up  a  gentle  hill,  or  through  a  lovely 
valley.  The  sides  should  have  pleasant  changes,  while  the  one 
borders  a  thick  wood,  the  other  may  run  along  a  green  meadow. 
Surprising  views  of  interesting  points  will  afford  a  change  and 
charming  entertainment.  The  main  walks  intended  for  foot  exer- 
cise, must  run  through  the  whole  place,  touching  all  the  various 
interesting  points.  They  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  place, 
from  10  to  15  feet  wide  j  the  length  of  the  curves  should  be  fro??* 
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80  to  800  feet,  accordiDg  to  their  extent.  They  ought  to  bo 
formed  convex,  so  that  the  rain  water  will  have  a  free  course. 

If  these  walks  touch  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  lake  shore  or  the 
border  of  a  wood,  their  bends  should  not  follow  them  closely  in 
their  course.  Sometimes  they  may  avoid  them,  then  again 
approach  them.  But  a  walk  near  a  wood  may  sometimes  pass  into 
it,  and  make  several  curves,  but  then  it  will  turn  out  again,  and 
by  this  a  pleasant  change  is  affected. 

If  a  walk  runs  through  a  valley,  it  must  never  run  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  hills  in  a  regular  line,  but  must  in  gentle 
curves  go  from  them,  or  near  them,  and  sometimes  half  ways  up 
to  the  hill ;  such  changes  serve  to  increase  the  charm  of  the 
scenery.  Walks  should  never  make  a  direct  ascent  to  a  hill,  they 
should  lead  there  in  gentle  curves.  . 

If  through  a  ravine  a  tunnel  is  formed,  the  walk  must  follow 
the  sides  of  the  embankments,  and  if  the  ravine  is  formed  by  rocky 
walls,  a  side  path,  leading  to  interesting  parts,  or  points,  should 
be  laid  out. 

The  side  paths  will  run  in  larger  or  narrower  distance  along- 
side of  the  main  road ;  and  touch  specially  interesting  points ; 
which  are  not  reached  by  the  main  road,  and  connect  with  the 
latter,  if  no  other  justification  for  them  would  exist.  They 
ought  to  be  from  10  to  16  feet  broad,  and  each  curve  have  a  length 
from  50  to  150  feet;  each  curve  should  have  a  pleasant  diflference 
and  may  be  extended  if  they  touch  objects  to  the  right  or  left. 

If  they  run  alongside  the  main  road,  they  shoul  ^  never  be 
parallel  with  it ;  besides  this,  the  distance  from  each  other  should 
be  at  least  50  feet,  and  planted  on  such  places  with  bushes.  By 
the  rule  of  taste,  from  one  point  there  should  never  be  seen 
several  walks  j  it  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  eflfect  to  notice  persons 
walking  on  other  roads  or  paths  in  a  certain  distance,  but  thi^ 
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must  not  be  repeated  too  often,  and  not  on  a  level  surface.  The  dis- 
tant country  should  be  lost  to  view  on  som  places  by  interspersed 
woods  or  bushes,  and  some  distant  open  lawn  might  invite  for  rural 
games.  It  is  allowable  for  a  walk  to  lead  to  a  river  or  lake  and  stop 
there,  but  in  this  instance,  pleasure  boats  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parties,  so  as  to  continue  their  trip  and,  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  they  would  find  the  change  very  pleasant.  The  same 
arrangement  might  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  it  would 
be  preferable  if  another  road  would  form  a  connecting  link. 
Connecting  paths  serve  to  connect  main  and  side  walks,  and 
should  in  most  cases  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  broad,  and  as  they 
are  generally  short,  one  or  two  curves  is  enough  for  them.  If  a 
connecting  path  has  two  curves,  the  rule  should  be  that  one  of 
the  whole  length  occupy  two-thirds  and  the  other  one-third. 

In  most  cases,  the  lower  bend  will  be  the  larger  ;  they  should 
in  narrow  places  be  screened  by  bushes  and  shrubs ;  so  we  would 
like  also  plants  and  shrubs  at  their  meeting  point  at  least  so,  that 
one  side  be  covered.  This  meeting  point  should  not  be  seen  till 
we  approach  it.  1        '-.        —     '    "'  •    ■ 

Where  two  walks  connect,  their  meeting  point  should  have  a 
space  double  as  wide  as  either  of  them.  This  space  should  form 
an  agreeable  aspect  in  its  borders  ;  and  if  several  roads  on  dif- 
ferent points  connect,  each  of  these  meeting  points  should  be 
difierent  in  appearance.  The  same  rule  holds  good,  if  a  walk 
branches  oflF  into  two. 

In  large  places,  we  have  walks  of  different  width  ;  it  produces 
a  good  effect,  and  might  be  done  in  smaller  places. 

The  formation  of  roads  is  a  most  important  part  in  laying  out 
grounds.  It  will  require  much  study,  skill  and  taste,  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  on  their  construction  depends  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
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CASTLES,   VILLAS   AND   COUNTRY   nOUSES. 

The  ctructure  of  the  main  buildings  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
indifference  ;  the  formation  of  the  closer  surroundings  is  depen- 
dent on  them.  The  intelligent  architect  will  consult  the  landscape 
gardener,  before  n. iking  his  plan,  so  as  to  bring  every  thing  into 
harmony.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  landscape  artist  is  only 
called  upon  when  the  buildings  are  nearly  finished,  and  in  this 
way  he  is  frequently  forced  to  sacrifice  points  of  beauty,  and  to 
deviate  from  the  fixed  rules  of  the  landscape  art. 

Moreover  the  condition,  situation  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  place  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  structure  of  the 
buildings  ;  the  best  style  is  that  which  bears  the  character  of 
nobleness,  simplicity  and  chasteness  in  all  its  various  parts.  The 
castles  and  rural  palaces  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy  should  com- 
bine in  them  all  tho  beauty  and  grandeur  of  a  noble  and  harmo- 
nious architecture.  The  country  seats  .should  also  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  scenery,  less  pretentious  in  style  than  the  former, 
but  always  commodious,  airy,  chaste  and  neat,  but  to  whatever 
class  they  may  belong,  we  shall  discuss  their  situation,  arrangement 
and  ornamentation  from  the  lanscape  artist's  point  of  view. 

Their  situation  or  location  should  be  both  pleasant  and 
healthy.  The  situation  will  be  a  healthy  one,  if  the  house  be 
built  on  elevated  ground,  not  too  much  shaded  by  dense  woods, 
so  that  the  air  may  have  free  access ;  also  if  the  surroundings  are 
free  from  nauseous  pools  and  swamps,  and  if  it  is  far  enough 
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from  a  crowded  city,  ro  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil  and  dis- 
agreeable efifects  of  smoke  and  other  foul  exhalations.  Besides 
this,  no  country  seat  should  stand  in  too  close  vicinity  of  a 
public  road< 

The  location  will  be  a  pleasant  one  if  Nature  has  embellished 
the  surroundings  by  a  rich  supply  of  her  various  char  is,  as 
mountains,  dales,  woods,  creeks  or  even  lakes  in  pleasant  ciiciHges, 
that  may  be  still  improved  by  the  skill  of  Art. 

If  there  can  be  had  a  choice  of  such  places,  the  house  should 
be  built  on  some  elevation,  so  that  it  would  aflford  a  free  and  full 
view  over  the  whole  domain,  even  to  the  more  distant  points. 
A  building  so  located  will  be  conspicuous,  and  be  noticed  even 
from  the  distance.  If  the  character  of  the  place  be  romantic,  a 
castle  might  be  but  up  in  gothic  style,  which  is  most  suitable  for 
that  class  of  buildings,  but  its  height  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  and  size  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  desired  effect  be 
not  destroyed  by  unproportional  forms.  -^  .      '' 

The  prettiest  and  most  charming  situation  for  any  such 
country  seat  would  be  on  some  gentle  elevation  or  hill  near  the 
bank  of  a  noble  river  or  the  lake  shore  ;  the  splendid  views 
and  natural  scenery,  full  of  life  and  motion,  the  passing  of 
vessels,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  reflecting  moon 
in  the  sparkling  water,  the  appearance  of  a  storm,  all  these 
natural  changes  give  ample  room  for  entertainment  and  medita- 
tion. 

The  closer  surroundings  of  castles  and  larger  country  seats 
should,  above  all  things,  be  kept  in  neat  and  complete  order.  To 
give  them  a  grander  aspect,  there  might  be  put  up  here  and  there 
statues,  vases,  urns  and  other  works  of  Art,  so  that  the  symme- 
trical forms  of  Art  may  gradually  pass  over  to  the  irregular  forms 
of  Nature. 
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The  front  parts  of  large  buildings  may  h>  e  on  their  sido 
vyings,  fountains,  orange-trees  and  tropical  plants,  but  not  to 
Buch  a  profusion  as  to  obstruct  the  maia  view.  The  fountains 
should  be  in  a  graceful  and  chaste  style,  and  their  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  edifice. 

It  is  unwise  to  plant  near  tlie  building  large  avenues,  because 
they  spoil  the  view,  give  too  much  shade  and  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  A  broad  avenue  may  lead  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  place,  but  should  never  go  to  the  near  surroundings,  or  bo 
continued  to  the  garden  sides.  The  gracefulness  of  a  country 
place  will  suffer  much  by  the  sight  of  barns,  stables,  manure 
yards,  etc. — all  such  buildings  should  be  removed  to  the  rear,  "o 
as  not  to  be  noticed,  or  to  impart  to  the  premises  the  effects  of 
nauseous  effluvia,  besides  this  they  should  be  built  and  designed 
in  a  style  corresponding  with  that  of  the  main  building.  The 
form  of  buildings  is  very  much  improved  if  a  wing  be  attached 
to  either  side :  their  length  and  size  mui?t  be  in  proportion  to  the 
main  building.  The  latter  should  be  prominent  and  conspicuous, 
and  the  main  entrance,  being  in  the  centre,  should  be  of  an 
elaborate  and  ornamental  character.  All  the  other  parts,  such 
as  windows,  doors,  etc.,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

The  appearance  of  buildings  laying  claim  to  grandeur  will  be 
especially  improved  by  columns,  either  of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian 
style,  in  the  choice  of  which  the  architect  should  have  regard 
for  the  character  of  the  building.  These  columns  or  colonnades 
maj  also  be  decorated  with  works  of  sculpture,  but  not  too 
profusely. 
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Chapter  iv. 
pavilions. 

Pavilions  are  generally  erected  in  some  distant  corner  or  spot 
of  large  parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  so  as  to  have  a  place  of 
refuge  and  shelter  from  wind  and  weather.  Besides  this  they  are 
intended  for  various  other  purposes  j  companies  will  gather  there 
.  for  musical  entertainments,  or  social  enjoyments  ;  hunting  parties 
will  make  them  a  place  of  resort  and  meeting,  and  on  occasions, 
where  ^lie  company  of  visitors  cannot  be  accommodated  otherwise, 
they  will  serve  as  lodgings. 

The  size  and  shape  depend  on  what  it  is  intend'^d  for,  and  on 
the  character  of  the  other  buildings;  it  shou) '  be  ocated  on  a 
gentle  sloping  elevation,  so  that  from  its  wmu  s  the  whole 
pleasure  ground  may  be  overlooked.  If  the  pav'  m  is  intended 
to  have  dinner  served  there,  it  should  be  located  ,i  a  level  place 
environed  with  groups  of  noble  shade  trees,  flower-beds  and 
blooming  shrubs,  but  so  that  from  the  dining  room,  the  view  to 
the  outside  may  be  open  and  free.  In  front  of  the  pavilion 
sufficient  room  should  be  left  free  for  .wme  out  door  amusements, 
exercises,  games,  etc. 

A  pavilion,  intended  for  musical  entertainment,  should  be  so 
constructed  and  ornamented  as  to  exhibit  to  the   stranger   or 

-  visitor  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  should  be  located 
on  a  very  retired  and  solitary  spot  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  outside  noise,  and  so  constructed  that  it  wou-d  enable  the 

-  party  to  perform  out  of  doors. 
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A  pavilion  intended  for  study,  should  be  placed  on  some  quiet 
but  at  the  same  time  bright  spot,  with  some  brook  or  spring  near. 
It  should  be  of  course  a  place  of  retirement  and  solitude,  but 
this  does  by  no  means  necessarily  exclude  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence which  the  student  should  derive  from  the  scenery  around ; 
let  there  be  plenty  of  light,  for  dark  shadows  will  produce  only 
melancholy  feelings.  The  building  should  face  the  east;  statues 
of  the  muses,  of  philosophers  and  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  might  be  placed  at  the  entrance  or  in  some  niches,  but  the 
ornamental  parts  must  be  simple  and  noble,  and  not  too  gorgeous. 
The  interior  should  contain  a  choice  library,  a  study  tastefully 
furnished,  and  a  small  parlour  ;  and  if  the  owner  be  a  naturalist, 
there  may  also  be  added  a  museum,  the  study  of  which  forms 
generally  the  ruling  branch  of  rural  literary  pursuits.  The 
whole  place  should  be  surrounded  with  high  shade  trees,  but  so 
that  the  place  in  front  of  the  study  should  be  free  and  open  to 
view ;  hero  on  either  side  may  be  planted  shrubs  and  bushes,  but 
different  in  the  arrangement.  Pavilions  intended  for  temporary 
abodes  should  be  located  on  some  lovely  spot  near  a  little  stream, 
and  surrounded  with  brilliant  shrubs  and  low  trees,  so  to  give  the 
sun  and  the  moon  a  chance  to  throw  their  charming  light  into 
the  rooms.  On  the  south  side,  trees  of  higher  growth  might  be 
l>hinted,  to  afford  plenty  of  shade  at  noon  ;  on  the  south-east  trees 
sliuuld  be  thinner,  so  that  the  sleeper  might  enjoy,  together  with 
the  morning  breeze,  the  invigorating  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  A 
I)lace  so  situated  cannot  fail  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  all  kinds  of 
biid.s,  which  by  their  melodious  songs,  will  charm  and  enliven  the 
solitary  retreat. 

In  a  romantic  country  or  large  hunting  park,  a  pavilion 
commonly  serves  as  a  hunting  lodge.  Such  a  one  should  bo 
placed  on  a  mountain,  hill,  or  in  a  valley.     The  front  should 
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face  the  south,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  uuder  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  be  comfortable  at  the  time  the  hunting 
party  return  from  the  chase.  And  if  it  be  at  some  distance  from 
-  the  country  seat,  it  may  at  the  same  time  serve  for  the  game- 
'  keeper's  residence.  It  should  contain  also  a  room  in  which  to  de- 
posit the  various  implements  of  the  chase.  As  to  the  structure,  it 
should  be,  if  on  a  hill,  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  free  from  its 
usual  gorgeous  embellishments  ;  and  its  purpose  be  indicated  by 
a  statue  of  Diana.  The  country  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  should 
be  in  full  view  from  the  door,  and  windows  and  roads  might  be 
constructed,  which  will  le;id  through  clitt's,  dales  and  mountains. 
At  some  proper  distance  a  hut  might  be  put  up  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  birds;  it  should  stand  in  the  midst  of  bushes  and 
solitude.  Berry  bushes  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  such  as  the  wild 
cherry,  sorbus,  wild  viburnum,  sambacus,  etc.,  by  which  the 
birds  will  become  fascinated,  should  be  there  in  abundance.  It 
is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  encourage  bird-catching  indis- 
criminately, the  hut  we  speak  of  is  only  intended  for  catching 
game  birds ;  we  would  decidedly  condemn  its  erection  if  it  were 
used  for  making  captives  of  our  singing  birds, 
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Chapter  v. 


BIRD  HOUSE   OR  AVIARY. 


indis- 
t  were 


This  kind  of  buildings  serve  only  ouc  purpose,  wliieli  is  to  keep, 
to  feed  and  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  fowl.  Sueh  houses 
are  of  ancient  date,  even  the  Konians  had  them.  The  situation 
should  be  warm  and  dry,  not  too  shady.  The  roof  and  front  part 
is  generally  of  a  wire-frame  ;  a  fountain  inside  supplies  the  birds 
with  water,  and  shrubs  outside  afford  them  protection  and  diver- 
sion. On  either  side  is  generally  an  apartment  that  serves  for 
roosting  and  protection  in  bad  weather. 

Such  aviaries  are  indeed  a  very  suitable  and  improving  addi- 
tion to  any  country  seat.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  raise  pheasants, 
then  the  aviary  should  be  put  up  near  the  hunting  lodge.  We 
cannot  justify  the  practice  of  confining  our  singing  birds  in  such 
aviaries,  by  which  means  they  are  deprived  of  their  freedom,  and 
we  of  their  cheerful  songs.  But  if  birds  are  to  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment, let  the  aviary  be  wholly  of  wire  frame,  be  large,  and  so 
arranged  and  fitted  that  these  poor  captives  may  feel  as  far  as 
possible,  as  if  they  were  moving  in  their  natural  element. 

The  nearer  surroundings  should  be  bright ;  a  brook  or  stream 
would  bring  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  scenery  ;  close  bushes 
will  invite  them  to  make  their  nests,  and  protect  them  against  wind 
and  rain  ;  several  trees  of  low  growth  will  afford  chance  for  play 
and  diversion  ;  berry  bushes  will  supply  food  ;  free  and  open 
grass  plots  will  permit  the  sun  to  throw  his  light  and  warming 
rays  over  the  whole  scenery.  ^ 
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In  public  and  zoological  gardens,  where  foreign  birds  are  kept, 
their  confinement  might  he  justified  ;  but  they  also  ought  to  have 
freedom,  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  houses  or  cages  for  each  of 
them  thus  confined,  ought  to  be  constructed  with  due  regard  to 
their  natural  habits  and  the  ornamentation.  Institutions  of  this 
kind  are  always  interesting  and  instructive,  and  their  aim  ought 
to  be  to  bring  every  thing  in  harmony,  and  to  render  the  whole 


invitinji;  and  attractive. 
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Chapter  vi. 


BATHS. 


In  spcfiklng  of  this  subject,  we  do  not  mcnn  to  allude  to  bathinpj 
houses  only,  but  also  to  open  and  free  bathinp:  places.  The 
benefits  derived  from  baths  upon  health  were  well  known  to  the 
various  nations  of  antiquity.  Moses'  life  was  saved  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  going  to  take  her  usual  bath  ;  Homer  tells  us  that  the  . . 
heroes  of  Troy  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them.  Among  the 
Jews  and  Oriental  nations,  bathing  was  religiously  observed, 
being  prescribed  by  their  ceremonial  laws.  Among  the  Romans, 
from  the  earliest  time  of  their  history,  the  biiths  formed  a  chief 
item  of  their  luxury  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  the  city  of 
Rome  alone  enclosed  within  her  limits  800  public  baths — some  of 
them,  though  in  ruins,  bear  still  witness  to  the  grandeur  and 
exquisite  workmanship  of  such  resorts.  The  most  celebrated  of 
them  are  those  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  Diocletian.  Tiiere  are  also 
lately  discovered  vestiges  of  baths  in  Pompeii.  All  these  splendid 
structures  were  destroyed  and  laid  waste,  chiefly  througli  the  van-  - 
dalism  of  the  Huns  and  Goths,  who  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, invaded  and  at  last  brought  to  an  end  the  Roman  Empire. 
Rut  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  public  baths  seem  to 
have  been  an  unknown  institution  before  the  Crusades  ;  but 
since  that  time,  together  with  other  luxuries,  we  meet  with  them 
all  over  Europe,  and  have  been  greatly  increased  and  improved 
with  the  general  advance  of  refinement  and  civilization.     At  the 
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present  time,  there  is,  in  the  better  class  of  residences,  a  particular 
room  fitted  for  this  purpose. 

Some  also  will  have  their  bathing  rooms  in  a  park  or  garden  ; 
their  style  should  at  once  indicate  their  peculiar  character,  and  be 
surrounded  with  dense  bushes.  But  where  it  can  be  done,  baths 
upon  a  river  or  on  the  sea  shore  give  additional  charm  to  this 
most  healthful  exercise. 

However,  bathing  in  the  open  air  is  at  all  times  preferable, 
where  it  may  be  enjoyed  without  any  intrusion  whatsoever. 

A  place  for  such  baths  should  be  well  chosen,  so  that  comforts 
and  easy  access  may  be  combined  with  the  charms  of  Nature  ; 
the  bed  of  the  river  or  creek  in  that  particular  place  should  be 
sand  or  fine  gravel.  In  a  rocky  valley,  where  the  water  runs  over 
rapids,  splendid  bathing  places  might  be  constructed,  and  shower 
baths  could  be  enjoyed.  Here,  where  Nature  has  done  so  much  to 
make  the  scerory  truly  romantic,  the  hand  of  the  artist  can  easily 
transform  it  into  i\,  very  temple  of  beauty,  by  embellishing  the 
various  parts  with  statues  of  gods,  goddesses  and  nymphs  of  ^  reek 
and  Koman  mythology. 

For  sanitary  reasons  alone,  public  baths  should  be  established, 
in  every  large  village,  town,  or  city. 
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Chapter  vii. 


MILLS. 


To  beautify  tlic  country  at  large,  or  a  park,  situated  in  a  romantic 
scenery  intersected  by  a  brook,  stream,  or  river,  a  water  mill 
might  be  established.  The  noise  of  the  running  water  will 
enliven  the  scenery,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  still  increased 
if  the  mill  be  situated  in  a  rocky  valley,  where  the  sound  will  be 
answered  by  the  echo.  Then  the  turning  of  the  wheels,  the 
foaming  of  the  water,  in  connection  with  evergreen  and  other 
bushes,  scattered  on  the  rocks  along  the  bank,  will  give  the  whole 
a  truly  picturesque  appearance.  As  regards  the  building,  in  a 
rocky  or  mountainous  district  it  should  be  of  the  Swiss  cottage 
style.  Even  the  water  miller  has  it  in  his  power  to  beautify  his 
place  and  all  the  closer  surroundings,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only 
useful,  lucrative  and  comfortable,  but  also  attractive  to  the  eye. 
In  such  countries  tliat  have  no  water  power,  wind  mills  might 
be  prefer.'ible  to  steam  mills.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  former 
often  do  much  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  if  stand- 
ing on  some  gentle  hill,  while  the  latter  is  more  apt  to  disfigure 
the  scenery  by  its  smoke  and  coal  dust.  And  if  a  windmill  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  surrounded  with  cornfields,  meadows,  and 
orchards,  and  the  millers  residence  is  put  up  in  rural  style,  then 
the  uniformity  of  the  landscape  will  be  broken,  and  the  char 
ncter  of  the  scenery  be  more  impressive. 

PISH   HUTS.  * 

On  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  on  the  lake  shore,  should  such  huts 
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be  established,  and  if  there  is  an  island,  then  this  would  afford  a 
most  suitable  situation  for  them.  These  huts  should  on  one  side 
be  shaded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  but  the  part  facing  the  water 
must  be  free  and  open.  On  either  side  some  fruit  trees  might  be 
planted,  but  the  hut  itself  can  be  very  plain,  and  the  interior  need 
only  contain  the  most  necessary  things  for  the  present  wants, 
besides  the  usual  tackle  and  fishing  implements.  The  situation 
should  be  quiet  and  shady,  willows  and  other  shade  trees  should 
be  planted  near  the  house.  In  a  romantic  river  valley,  a  fisher- 
man might  find  most  charming  spots  to  put  up  his  hut.  The  hut 
might  be  raised,  without  great  expense,  of  logs,  bark,  or  even 
canvas,  but  to  make  them  last  for  a  length  of  time,  a  frame  or 
rough  stone  hut  would  answer  the  purpose  mnch  better. 
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Chapter  viit. 


RUINS. 


KtJiNS  arc  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  midddle  ages.  In 
them  we  read,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  history  of  nations,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  royalty  and  of  the  noble  races  and  families  of  Empires. 
When  we  look,  with  a  contemplative  mind,  on  these  old  castles, 
amidst  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  noble  Rhine,  or  on  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
lonely  tower  or  a  few  weather-beaten  walls  that  have  bravely  stood 
all  the  assaults  of  storms  and  weather  through  a  series  of  centuries,-^ 
and  now  are  only  the  hiding  place  of  vermin,  reptiles,  and  nocturnal 
birds,  we  are  most  strikingly  reminded  of  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  profound  sadness  that 
we  turn  away  our  steps  from  these  remains  of  past  grandeur  to 
the  more  charming  though  less  romantic  abodes  of  our  own 
generation. 

Yet,  after  all,  sad  as  they  may  appear  in  reality,  they  or  rather 
their  imitation,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  artificial  means  to 
give  to  a  scenery  romantic  by  Nature  the  appearance  of  anti- 
quity. 

To  make  a  good  imitation  of  a  ruin,  we  must  in  its  execution 
try  to  make  it  appear  real :  pieces  of  the  decayed  walls  should  be 
left  scattered  around,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  their  original 
location,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  wall  as  they  might 
have  been  hurled  by  their  own  gravity ;  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  ruin,  in  all  its  outlines,  must  be  such  as  to  make  on  our 
mind  the  impression  of  reality. 
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But  ruins  in  themselves  would  not  look  real,  be  only  a  mockery, 
without  being  covered  with  vines,  ivy,  ferns,  mosses  and  other 
species  of  plants  that  usually  grow  between  rocks  and  in  crevices, 
for  all  these  will  have  the  tendency  to  complete  the  representa- 
tion, and  form,  by  the  different  shades  of  green,  a  most  striking 
contrast  with  the  grey  and  ash  coloured  weather-beaten  walls. 
The  ruins  I  have  referred  to  for  the  present  purpose,  as  means  of 
ornamentation,  consist  of  castles,  abbeys,  monasteries,  churches, 
chaples,  fortifications,  and  belong  mostly  all  to  the  age  of  the 
Crusades,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Gothic  style. 

An  artificial  ruin  should  be  built  exactly  in  such  a  place  as  i  t 
would  be  expected    to  be  found  in   reality,  so  also  should  its 
surroundincj-s  harmonize  with  its  character. 

TEMPLES.      ;  '       '       .  . 

The  most  beautiful  works  of  Ancient  Architecture  are  the  ter  /les. 
In  them  she  hns  exhibited  her  most  beautiful  and  exquisite  forms, 
and  in  them  the  columnar  system  is  shown  in  its  fullest  gran- 
deur. 

The  Romans  erected  temples  even  i'l  tlicir  gardens.  Sallusthad 
one  of  Venus  in  his  garden  ;  and  in  ilie  garden  of  the  Aventine 
Hill,  was  one  dedicated  to  the  god  Sylvanus. 

These  temples  were  built  in  different  styles  and  forms  ;  some 
were  square,  some  of  the  parallelogram  form,  and  others  circular, 
surmounted  with  arches  and  cnpola. 

The  first  of  these  forms  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  the 
second  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  used  also  the  former  at 
some  more  advanced  period  in  architecture.  Some  of  the  Greek 
temples  had  only  on  the  front  side  a  covered  hall ;  others  were  on 
all  sides  surrounded  with  columns,  supporting  the  roof,  and  some- 
times even  a  double  row  of  columns  would  run  around. 
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The  use  of  various  columnar  systems  was  highly  recommended 
by  the  best  masters  of  Ancient  Architecture,  and  Vitruvius  says 
that  the  columnar  arrangements  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  yet  this  rule 
was  not  always  observed. 

The  external  and  internal  decorations  of  temples  may  cither 
consist  of  works  of  sculpture  or  painting,  historical  or  allegorical, 
relating  to  nature  and  the  attributes  and  operations  of  the  gods. 

We  recommend  the  study  of  the  Roman  style  of  architecture 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  builders  may  become  ftimiliur 
with  their  forms  so  as  to  enable  them  to  imitate  such  temples 
in  our  parks  and  gardens  ;  builders  ought  to  study,  above  all, 
the  work  of  Vitruvius,  entitled  "  Architectura  "  ;  he  is  the  father 
of  Ancient  Architecture. 

The  noble  simplicity  and  easy  grandeur  in  outlines  and  nice 
proportions  of  the  whole  of  these  temples  induced  the  English  to 
adopt  the  same  for  adorning  their  gardens. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  temples  are  those  in  the  gardens 
of  Stowe  and  of  Kew  in  England  ;  and  as  the  people  saw  the 
imposing  effect  of  such  specimens  of  architecture  they  became 
really  charmed,  and  hence  the  erection  of  such  temples  in  public 
places  became  more  general. 

But  the  building  of  more  than  one  temple  in  a  park  must  be 
well  considered  especially  if  the  park  is  not  above  ordinary  dimen- 
sion. 

For  the  imitation  of  an  ancient  temple,  particular  care  must  be 

taken  that  in  outlines,  proportions  and  character  it  be  a  perfect 

copy  of  the  original.     The  beauty  of  the  structure  furthermore 

consists  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  in  its  solidity  and  the 

execution  of  workmanship. 

Allegorical  designs  and  representations,  expressing  simple  and 
plain  ideas  and  moral  truths,  are  preferable  to  inscriptions. 
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A  temple  will  produce  a  superior  effect  if  erected  on  a  hill, 
its  front  fticinj;  the  east,  if  possible ;  especially  temples  erected 
to  Venus,  Amor,  Psyche,  the  Graces,  and  to  Flora,  should  be  on 
a  gentle  elevation  and  in  the  most  charming  and  attractive  part 
of  the  garden. 

Lovely  shrubs,  trees  of  pleasant  growth  and  foliage,  and 
flowers  with  beautiful  blossoms  and  fragrance,  should  form  the 
surroundings,  with  open  places  to  permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
throw  their  magic  light  over  a  beautiful  green  lawn. 

But  the  surroundings  of  a  temple  of  Psyche  should  present  a 
more  solemn  appearance.  There  should  be  near,  a  murmuring 
brook,  bordered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  where  birds  will  be  invited 
to  make  their  nests,  and,  perching  in  trees  and  bushes,  will,  by 
their  sweet  voices,  solace  the  minds  of  those  who  frequent  the 
place.  Temples,  such  as  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
should  be  located  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  groups  of  tall 
trees ;  near  that  of  Apollo  should  also  be  a  spring,  dedicated  to 
the  Nymphs. 

Besides  these  temples  in  imitation  of  those  erected  to  the 
heathen  gods,  others  might  be  erected  and  dedicated  to  "  Friend- 
ship," "Love,"  "Virtue,"  "  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity." 
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CUAPTEII   IX. 


CUAPKliS    AND   MEETlNd-IlOUSES. 


Chapels  arc  siuall  places  of  worship,  cither  for  private  or  public 
use ;  they  should  be  built  iu  places  where  the  whole  landscape  is  dis- 
ceriiable  and  yet  only  partially  enclosed.  If  so  situated,  a  chapel 
or  meeting-house  would  be  most  convenient  for  those  who  live 
around  as  a  place  of  worship;  and,  if  built  in  a  tasteful  and 
chaste  style,  it  would  at  the  same  time  give  interest  and  charm 
to  the  immediate  landscape ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  number 
chapels  among  the  artificial  means  of  ornamentation. 

A  chapel  will  make  a  strong  impression  and  fill  the  soul  of  the 
Chrl.'-tian  with  a  feeling  of  devotion,  if  it  is  built  on  some  gentle 
elevation  or  hill  j  being  so  situated,  they  show  forth  the  solemn 
and  sublime  character  of  their  design. 

The  surroundings  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  edifice ;  the 
ground  should  be  planted  with  shade-trees,  shrubs  and  grassplots, 
laid  out  with  walks  leading  in  different  directions ;  there  should 
be  no  gorgeousness  nor  gaiety  displayed,  but  all  the  ornamenta- 
tion be  chaste  and  plain,  having  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
building. 

Every  person  of  refined  taste  will  admit  that  the  external  and 
internal  ornamentation  of  a  Christian  house  of  worship  has  the 
tendency  to  arouse  in  us  feelings  of  admiration  and  i  .ystical 
love  for  the  House  of  God,  and  to  animate  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts 
heavenwards,  joining  more  cheerfully  in  the  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 
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In  order  to  give  a  roiiuiutic  scenery  a  gloouiy  and  melancholy 
character,  hermitages  are  sometimes  built  in  a  shady  grove  or  on 
some  rocky  and  wooded  elevation. 

Their  principal  object  is  ornamentation  ;  but  they  have  also 
another  interest  for  a  contemplating  mind.  They  remind  us  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  monastic  and  ascetic  lives,  when  some  pious 
men,  disgi^sted  with  the  vanities  of  this  world,  or  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  hastily  made  vows,  retired  from  the  turmoil  of 
social  life,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  earthly  career  in  holy 
solitude,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  engaged  only  in  prayer 
and  holy  meditation.  '  ' 

An  imitation  of  such  a  hermitage,  in  order  to  appear  real, 
should  be  a  plain  and  rough  structure,  as  rustic  as  possible ;  its 
immediate  surroundings  should  be  equally  plain,  in  front  a  rustic 
seat  shaded  by  a  largo  tree,  and  attached  to  it  a  small  kitchen 
garden  planted  with  various  herbs. 

The  interior  should  be  equally  plain  and  simple,  there  should 
be  a  rough  bench  near  the  wall,  a  plain  table,  and  in  some 
corner  a  rough-made  crucifix,  besides  a  few  culinary  utensils, 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  some  frugal  meal.  It  is  useless  to 
add  that  a  hermitage,  in  order  to  appear  real,  should  at  all  times 
be  erected  near  a  spring  or  some  mountain  stream,  to  supply  the 
good  man  with  this  rustic  nectar. 
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Seats  are  put  up  in  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  partly  for  use 
and  partly  for  ornament;  they  should  be  placed  so  that  those 
who  rest  on  them  would  have  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  before 
them,  they  if  possible  should  at  all  times  be  shaded,  and  be  in  the 
iminediete  neighborhood  of  fine  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Water  scen- 
eries are  espcciall  suited  for  resting  places,  as  such  arc  the  more 
interesting  and  refreshing  points  of  pleasure  grounds. 

There  should  not  be  much  art  displayed  in  such  particular 
places;  they  must,  in  form  and  material,  correspond  with  the 
grotesque  surrounding.  Seats  rn  general  may  be  of  different 
materials,  of  stone,  wood,  iron,  or  even  of  moss  and  grass-j)lots. 
Seats,  if  painted,  should  be  of  grey  or  white  color,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  surrounding  green  of  the  foliage. 

Kustic  seats  should  be  constructed  of  durable  wood,  such  as 
cedar,  kalmia,  sassafras. 

Arbors  or  summer-houses  should  be  built  only  in  places  of 
larger  extension ;  in  smaller  places  they  should  never  be  put  in 
the  centre,  in  a  corner  they  would  be  more  ornamental. 

In  general,  porches  and  verandahs  in  smaller  places  are  more 
suitable,  as  from  them  may  be  seen  all  the  space  around  the 
dwelling. 

Rustic  baskets,  frames,  vases,  etc.,  should  suit  the  surround- 
ings. Often  the  lover  of  flowers  over-do  this  branch  of  ornament- 
ation and  sacrifice  good  taste  for  display. 
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BRIDGES. 


Bridges  are  generally  built  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers, 
or  of  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  valleys ;  but  also  two  oppo- 
site rocks  may  be  connected  by  a  bridge  leading  by  a  shorter  cut 
to  a  certain  point  and  avoiding  going  up  and  down  hill. 

Materials  and  designs  of  bridges  arc  various,  and  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  locality  and  its  surroundings;  they  produce  a 
fine  effect  in  connection  with  a  clear  stream,  running  through 
grassy  meadows  and  deep  valleys.  Plain,  light  and  airy  bridges, 
are  generally  the  best  for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds ;  they 
increase  the  grandeur  and  adorn  the  place. 

Where  several  bridges  are  required  they  should  differ  in  mate- 
rials and  design ;  they  may  be  built  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  or 
combine  all  the  materials.  In  a  rocky  country  of  caves  and 
grottoes,  a  rough  constructed  stone  bridge  will  increase  its 
romantic  aspect,  particularly  if  there  is  a  waterfall  or  cascade 
near  it.  A  bridge  that  has  for  its  background  a  group  of  trees 
or  a  sloping  hill,  will  look  especially  fine,  if  the  view  can  be  taken 
through  the  openings  of  a  grove,  with  intervening  grass-plots  to 
break  the  sameness;  it  will  present  to  the  eye  a  variegated  scene, 
more  so  if  the  bridge  is  partly  shaded  by  dense  foliage. 

A  fine  effect  is  produced  when  a  bridge  presents  a  side  view, 
for  then  you  can  best  judge  of  its  form;  and  in  laying  out  foot- 
paths, etc.;  particular  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  circuiiiv 
stance. 
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If  t).e  bridge  is  higher  than  the  ground,  the  ground  at  both 
ends  will  have  to  be  raised,  by  which  the  scenery  will  gain  con- 
siderably in  picturesqueness  ;  all  the  surroundings  should  exhibit 
harmonious  proportions,  calculated  to  make  the  landscape  inter- 
esting. 

On  each  side  of  the  bridge  there  should  be  weeping  and  other 
trees;  on  a  rough  rock-bridge  a  few  runners  would  appear  to 
advantage,  and  rockwork  on  each  side  will  render  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  work  more  attractive. 

GROTTOES. 

A  grotto  should  be  formed  in  places  adapted  for  it  by  Nature, 
they  are  gCL  jrally  only  found  in  rocky  mountainous  districts.  A 
park,  situated  in  such  a  locality,  would  be  very  suitable  for  hav-^ 
ing  one  or  more  grottoes. 

Grottoes  may  be  of  various  dimensions  and  outlines,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  If  there  are  several  caves  in  a 
place,  one  of  them  leading  by  means  of  rock-steps  to  the  water's 
edge  of  a  lake  or  river,  surrounded  by  works  of  Nature  and  Art, 
the  scenery  would  be  of  a  very  superior  character,  by  which 
any  one,  who  is  an  admirer  of  extensive  landscape  views,  would 
be  agreeably  surprised.' 

A  high  arched  grotto,  from  whose  walls  a  spring  rushes  in 
crystal  streams,  flowing  and  gurgling  from  a  bed  of  pebbles,  and 
cascading  over  rocks  into  the  basement  below,  from  which  it  will 
rush  again  into  a  deep  valley, — will  offer  a  cool  retreat  and  refresh- 
ing shade  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and,  together  with  the  various 
surrounding  objects,  will  pleasantly  engage  our  mind. 

Grottoes,  formed  by  Nature,  present  us  with  so  great  a  variety 
of  models,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  form  for 
imitation.  •  , 
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The  arrangement  of  the  interior  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
Bible ;  the  walls  must  be  irregular,  bare  stones  should  serve  as 
resting  places,  and  one  of  them,  for  a  table. 

The  outside  of  a  grotto  should  consist  in  irregular  formations 
6f  rocks,  and  their  intervening  apertures  be  filled  with  moss, 
ferns  and  bushes. 

A  fine  effect  is  produced  by  planting  pines,  larches  and  birches 
near  the  entrance  of  a  grotto,  and  other  dense  masses  of  high 
trees  should  cast  their  shadows  over  it. 

Grottoes  were  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Nymphs ;  they 
Were  to  them  holy  and  sacred  places ;  it  is  not  so  with  us,  we  have 
them  merely  for  effect  and  ornament. 
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Chapter  xtt. 


MONUMENTS. 


Monuments  ar6  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great 
men,  or  some  national  event.  By  them  we  speak  to  generations 
to  come,  either  to  inform  them  or  to  animate  them  thereby  to 
emulation. 

Monuments  are  of  a  very  early  date;  we  find  remains  of 
ancient  monuments  almost  in  every  country,  principally  in  Asia 
and  P]urope.  Some  of  them  were  but  rough  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture or  architecture,  whilst  others  were  and  still  are,  indeed, 
models  of  the  highest  perfection  of  the  plastic  and  architectural 
art.  Among  the  most  ancient  we  number  the  pyramids  and 
obelisks  of  Egypt,  the  gigantic  pagodas  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
graves  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  all  of 
which  are  notable  and  famous,  not  only  on  account  of  their  anti- 
quity but  also  for  their  grandeur,  magnificence  and  dimensions. 
We  might,  with  equal  propriety,  mention  hero  also  the  monu- 
ments of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which  arc  not  less  note- 
worthy and  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  execution  of  work- 
manship, but  I  presume  the  reader  will  be  sufficiently  informed 
on  this  subject. 

In  modern  times  the  erecting  of  monuments  has  become  quite 
fashionable  with  all  nations  on  both  hemispheres,  either  in 
memory  of  their  great  statesmen,  warriors  and  poets,  o  •  to  com- 
memorate great  events,  such  as  battles  and  victories.  The  pur- 
pose of  erecting  monuments  in  private  gardens  and   pleasure 
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grounds  is  to  adorn  some  favorite  spot,  and  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  the  moral  contemplation  of  the  object  represented  by  them. 

If  a  monument  be  erected  in  a  proper  place,  so  as  to  afford  a 
fine  view,  and  in  a  chaste  style,  being  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
with  corresponding  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  it  will  charmingly 
ennoble  the  place. 

If  a  monument  be  erected  in  memory  of  some  departed  friend, 
wife  or  husband,  the  most  proper  place  would  be  some  shaded 
grove  or  an  island,  or  near  a  grotto,  with  a  single  weeping  willow 
or  cypress  by  its  side ;  thus  the  whole  place  will  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  solemn  resignation  and  internal  peace. 

A  monument  erected  to  commemorate  some  victory  or  othei" 
happy  event,  should  have  surroundings  of  a  brilliant  character, 
and  should  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  so  that  it  be  conspicuous 
above  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

Any  monument  should  be  of  a  chaste  and  tasteful  structure, 
and  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions ;  its  intrinsic  meaning  and 
intent  should  be  clearly  delineated  in  its  various  forms  and 
features,  so  as  to  impress  the  beholder  at  once  with  its  represent- 
ation ;  if  this  is  not  accomplished,  the  work  will  be  a  failure. 


STATUARY. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  them  most  extensively  in  their 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  private  as  well  as  public. 

The  modern  Le  Notre,  who  laid  out  the  famous  gardens  of 
Versailles,  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  statuary,  and  erected  a 
large  number  of  statues  in  their  ornamentation.  In  the  course 
''  of  time  other  countries  imitated  his  example,  more  especially 
Germany  and  Poland ;  England  and  Holland  were  rather  slow  in 
appreciating  and  adopting  statues  for  ornamenting  their  parks  and 
gardens..  •  ..>,.,  ..^.    .  .-_,  ■.,,;;■,..-,,',;,.  ^. 
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In  our  time  the  idea  is  prevailing  that  statues  are  not  always 
suitable  for  gardens,  that  they  belong  more  to  architectural  decor- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  filling  niches,  or  finishing  pinnacles  of 
monumental  structures,  or  crowning  columns,  etc.  ,? 

We  find  statuary  in  most  cases  where  the  scenery  does  not 
produce  a  strong  impression  and  would  appear  imperfect  without 
them ;  the  vacancy  will  be  happily  filled  up  by  statuary,  which 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  beholder  from  less  interesting 
surrounding  objects. 

The  use  of  statuary  for  representation  of  rural  objects  is  only 
admissible  in  particular  cases,  and  only  in  gardens,  planned  and 
executed  consistent  with  scientific  and  artistic  design.  For 
example,  near  some  crystal  spring  a  Nymph,  and  in  a  flower 
garden  a  Flora  would  be  in  proper  place. 

Statues  have  a  tendency  to  excite  cheerful  impressions  and 
emotions,  because  they  exhibit  artistic  representations  of  realities. 

Grace  in  execution,  faultlessness  in  form,  and  expression  in 
character,  and  a  proper  relation  to  the  surroundings,  are  indis- 
pensable requisites  to  them.  Some  have  recommended  that 
statues  might  be  erected  in  small  spots  or  plots  of  level  ground ; 
this,  however,  is  objectionable,  if  the  surrounding  circumstances 

of  the  locality  do  not  harmonize  with  such  a  design. 

« 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

An  inscription  is  intended  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  par- 
ticular period  and  events  that  occurred  in  the  same. 

Inscriptions  ought  to  be  plain,  short  and  expressive,  ynultum 
in  parvo.     It  is  not  to  be  the  object  of  inscriptions  to  engage  our 
mind  exclusively  ;  they  are  there  to  give  greater  interest  to  the 
object  and  its  surroundings,  which  in  themselves  ought  to  be  suffi 
cient  to  occupy  our  attention  and  call  forth  such  emotions  and 
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sensations  as  the  character  of  the  object  would  naturally  be  entitled 
,  to. 

In  some  places  it  is  customary  to  inscribe  inscriptions  on  marble 
or  ircn  slabs  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  and  drawing  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  certain  objects  of  particular  interest,  which 
might  otherwise  escape  their  notice,  being  preoccupied  with  the 
more  striking  surroundings.  Such,  and  in  fact  all  inscriptions 
of  whatever  kind  ought  to  be  framed  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  ..  - 

Sepulchral  monuments  should  bear  in  their  inscription,  the 
name,  the  date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  deceased  j  it  is  against 
good  taste  to  add  to  this  the  name  of  him  who  erected  the  memo- 
rial. •        ' 

But  all  other  inscriptions  are  superfluous,  provided  the  monu- 
ment in  itself  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  fully  able  to  make  the 
desired  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  silent  visitor. 
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'     "  '         Chapter  XIII.  •  .;^^ 

FENCES   OR  ENCLOSURES. 

These  serve  either  as  protection  against  intrusion  by  men  or 
cattle,  or  as  ornaments ;  but  in  either  case,  they  ought  to  be  only 
used  where  they  are  indispensably  necessary.  For  ornamental 
purposes  they  are  greatly  used  both  in  private  and  public  grounds 
in  cities  as  well  in  country  places,  and,  if  properly  and  neatly 
constructed,  they  are  apt  to  beautify  the  place  in  a  peculiar  way. 

But  we  have  often  observed  that,  not  satisfied  with  a  hand- 
some outside  enclosure,  some  people  overdo  the  thing  inside,  by 
cutting  up  their  ground  or  garden  into  small  parcels,  and  throwing 
fences  in  every  direction;  by  which  in  most  cases  they  injure  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  and  utterly  destroy  its  beauty.  In  most 
cases,  all  this  might  be  avoided,  by  proper  arrangement  of  houses, 
stables,  barns  and  other  outside  buildings. 

The  old  system  of  fencing  our  farms,  as  we  still  see  it  carried 
on  in  rural  districts,  must  be  abolished  and  done  away  with  j  for 
they  are  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the  farmer,  in  expenses  of  money 
and  labor,  but  they  also  injure  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

All  the  talk  about  the  improvements  in  agricultural  matters, 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  long  as  our  farmers  will  persist  in  carrying 
on  the  old  fashioned  system  of  fencing ;  if  this  is  done  away  with, 
he  will  turn  to  a  more  extensive  culture  of  grass  and  clover,  and 
root  crops,  to  feed  his  cattle  with,  and  this  again  will  eventually 
become  the  means  of  obtaining  more  and  better  manure  for  his 
land.    In  fact,  then  only  will  he  naturally  be  led  to  '  .ke  greater 
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care  of  his  cattle,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
barns  and  stables. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  Legislatures  are  afraid  of  touching  this 
important  question  ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done,  unless 
we  export  the  wood  which  will  be  required  for  fencing  purposes. 

Some  may  object,  we  can  never  do  away  with  our  fences,  it  is 
impossible  ;  I  answer  this  objection,  by  simply  referring  to  the 
fact,  that  such  fences  are  unknown  in  the  old  countries,  as  in 
Germany,  where  agriculture  certainly  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  perfection.     Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 
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Chapter  xiv. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MEANS   GIVEN  BY   ART. 


The  above  mentioned  means  which  Art,  for  the  decoration  and 
perfection  of  landscape  at  large,  and  of  our  homes  in  particular, 
has  given  us,  must  be  studied  in  all  their  relations  and  be  used 
with  the  best  care  and  judgment.  Which,  and  how  many  of  them 
we  should  employ  in  a  particular  place,  depends  on  the  extent, 
size  and  character  of  the  whole.  Large  parks,  which  admit  of 
changes  and  variety  in  scenery,  may  use  several  or  all  of  them, 
but  they  must  suit  the  character  of  the  natural  scenery ;  smaller 
places,  which,  on  account  of  their  narrowness,  only  admit  of  one 
character,  should  be  satisfied  with  one  suitable  building,  so  as  to 
preserve  harmoi  '".  Every  and  each  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
various  means  of  Art,  should  be  well  studied,  before  employing 
them  for  the  improvement  of  the  ground.  The  study  of  land- 
scape scenery  and  its  effects  upon  the  mind  is  necessary ;  to  this 
also  belongs  the  careful  study  of  landscape  pictures  of  celebrated 
masters;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  its  affection, 
and  of  the  effects  of  the  various  charms  and  natural  beauties 
upon  our  minds.  Furthermore  it  is  required  that  he  who  engages 
in  this  art  should  be  possessed  of  quick  perception  and  strong 
imagination,  so  that  he  be  enabled  to  produce  the  ground  and 
scenery  before  his  mind,  in  all  its  different  stages  and  sea- 
sons, in  the  blooming  time,  as  well  as  in  dreary  winter,  in 
sunny  as  well  as  cloudy  days.  To  aid  him  in  the  acquirement  of 
these  faculties,  he  should  read  the  works  of  our  best  poets,  such 
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as  ShenBtonc,  Scott,  and  the  German  Poet  Goethe,  who  have  each 
of  them  writton  and  done  much  to  excite  love  for  nature  and  to 
promote  rural  art. 

In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  decorative  art,  which  we  use 
in  the  improvement  of  landscapes  and  buildings,  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down  rules,  relating  to  the  beauty  of 
forms.  Nothing  seems  less  reducible  to  laws  or  more  entirely 
dependent  on  good  taste.  The  only  means,  besides  the  above 
■  mentioned,  of  obtaining  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  contour 
of  objects,  or  in  the  combination  of  forms  in  surface  decoration, 
consists,  in  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  such  ornamental  forms, 
'  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  and  arc  still  acknowledged 
beautiful. 

This  acquisition,  however,  lies  not  within  the  reach  of  all;  but 
we  believe  with  the  growing  taste  amongst  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  in  rural  districts,  and  the  more  diflfused  educations  in  art- 
principles,  by  the  agency  of  schools  of  art,  we  shall  attain  that 
degree  of  taste,  which  can  at  least  distinguish  the  deformed  from 
the  beautiful. 

In  most  cases  we  select  forms  and  colors  which  are  the  most 
elegant  and  striking.  We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  chose  too 
extravagant  forms  or  designs — such  will  by  their  eccentricity 
produce  novelty  and  attractions — but  rather  such  as  are  chaste 
and  elegant. 

Whenever  ornamental  art  has  sought  to  become  beautiful  by 
'?.  being  extravagant,  it  has  invariably  degenerated  into  vulgarity  of 
style.  We  might  mention  for  example  Roman  buildings  and 
ornaments,  which  became  vulgarized  by  the  sacrifice  of  that 
chasteness  and  simplicity  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
Grecian  art.  The  samedegereraticn  is  noticed  also  in  the  Qothio 
^tiyle,  arising  from  the  same  extravagance  in  its  designs. 
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Much  is  to  be  done  yet  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection 
of  good  taste  in  architectural  designs,  and  in  the  improvements 
of  natural  objects. 

Governments,  and  schools  of  every  description,  should  foster 
and  encourage  those  important  studies. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  this  direction,  both  in 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries  in  culti- 
vating this  taste.  New  York  has  set  a  good  example  in  the 
number  of  beautiful  parks  now  within  reach  of  her  teeming 
population.  The  great  outcry  on  account  of  expensiveness, 
when  the  necessities  of  large  communities  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  immense  sums  expended  for  less  benificent  purposes, 
these  sums  for  public  parks,  though  large,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, when  the  wider  benefits  to  thousands  are  considered. 

Such  places  can  but  have  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  whole 
community.  To  this  end  it  is  our  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the 
great  Commercial  Metropolis  of  our  Dominion  will  not  rest  until 
they  shall  have  secured  a  suitable,  elegant,  and  extensive  park 
without  stint  of  expense  on  the  summit  of  her  own  Mount  Royal. 
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Chapter  I. 


SPECIAL  SELECTIONS  OF  SHRUBS  AND   TREES. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

JEsculus  alba,  rubicunda,  glabra,  lacinata. — Uorse  Chesnut. 
Acer  saccharinum. — Sugar  Maple. 

dasycarpum. — Silver  Leaved. 

rubrura. — Red  or  Soft  Maple. 

pseudo  plantamis. — European  Sycamore. 

striata,  platonoides,  tricolor,  variegata,  purpurea,  Leopoldi,  crispa,  etc. 
Ailanthus  *glaudulosa. — Chinese  or  &elestial  Tree. 
Acacia  caspica,  inermis,'(glob.  Acacia,)  bessoniana,  (pseud,  acacia. — Yellow 

Locust.) 
Betula  lenta,  pubescens,  alba. — Birch. 

Carpinus  betulas. — Ironwood.  v        -  v  «  „  . 

Ceris  Canadensis. — Judas  or  Reed  Bud. 
Celtis  Occidentalis. — Nettel  Tree. 
Diospyrus  Virginiana. — < Persimmon. 
Fagus  heterophylla,  macrophylla. — Beech. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  salicifolia,  punctata,  aurea,  platycarpa. — Ashi 
Liquidamber  styraciliora. — Sweet  Gum. 


*  Indicates  southern  climate. 
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Liriodendron  *tulpifera. — Tulp  Tree. 

Larix  Europaea. — European  Larch. 

Telia,  Europeae,  Americana. — Linden  or  Basswood. 

Pavia  rubra,  flava,  pumila  pendula,  purpurea. — Smooth  Ihrse  Chesnut. 

Prunus  padus. — Bird  Cherry. 

PyruB  sorbus. — Mountain  Ash. 

Pawlonia  •imperialis. — Imp,  Japan  Tree, 

Populus  balsamifera. — Balm  cf  Gilead. 

"        alba,  acerifolia. —  White  Poplar. 

"        fastigata. — Lombard  Poplar. 
Magnolia  *conspicua,  *Soulangeana,   *Norbertiana,    *speciosa,    superba, 

*glauca,  *Thompsoniana,  *tripetela,  *macrophylla,  *acumiQata,  etc. 
Julans  alba,  fastigiata,  rubra. —  Walnut  or  Butternut. 
Ulmus  campestris,  montana,  pyrimidalis,  superba,  American  alba. — Elm. 
Quercus  alba,  fastigiata,  rubra. — Oak.  ,  ;^ 

Salix  aurea,  Huntingdon,  laurifolia. —  Willow.  ,  " 

Zanthoxylum  Americanum.— i*ncA;^y  ^s/i. 


SELECTION   OP   FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Acacia  hispida,  grandiflora. — Moss  Locust. 

Amygdalus  pumila,  alba  and  rubra  11.  plena. — Flowering  Almond. 

Amorpha  *fructicosa,  fragans,  glabra. — Bastard  Indigo. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  Canadensis,  purpurea,  alba,  violacea,  trifoliata. — Berberry 

•Chionanthus  virginica. —  White  Fringe  Tree.  '* 

Cal^canthus    *floridus,   heteropbyllus,   prunifolius,    macrocarpus.— 5'«(;e<?< 

Shrub. 
Crataegus  alba,  nova  pendula,  pyracantha,  purpurea  H,  plena. — Hawthorn. 
Calutea  arboroscons,  cruenta,  halepica, — Bladder  Senna. 
Corylus  purpurea,  laciniata. — Filberts. 

Corchorus  japonica,  variegata. — Kerria.  .  ■ 

Cornus  sanguinea,  variegata,  mascula. — Lfog  Wood. 
Cytisus,  sanguinea,  laburnum,  variegata. — Laburnum. 
"        sibirica,  hirsutus,  elongatus. — Scotch  Broom. 
Deutzia  scabra,  *gracilis,  crenata  ti.  plena. — Deutzia. 
Eleagnus  argentea,  hortonsis. — Bohemian  Olive. 


*  Indicates  southern  climate. 
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Euonymus  Europseus,  latifolius. — Strawberry  Tree. 

Forsythia  *viridissima,  *Fortuneii. — Yellow  Forsythia. 

Hibiscus  *siricus  and  different  kinds. — Rose  of  Sharon. 

Hydrangea  *hortensis,  cordata,  canescens. — Hydrange. 

*Lagistremea  purpurea. — Orape  Myrtle. 

Lilax  Emodi,  alba,   purpurea,  persica,  persica  alba,  sinensis,  speciosflj 

Washington,  grandiflora,  sanguinea. — Syringa. 
Magnolia  *obovata,    *rubra,   •purpurea,   *fragrantissima,   *8oulangeana, 

♦Thompsoniana,  etc. 
Philadelphus  cornaricus,  cordatus  fioribundus. — Mock  Orange. 
Pyrus  japonica,  alba,  fl.  pi,  rosea,  fl.  pi,  aurantica,  atrosanguinea.— Ja;)an 

Quince. 
■  Punica  *granatum. — Pomegranate. 
Rhus  cotinus. —  Venetian  Sumach. 
Ribis  *sanguineum,  aurGum.— Cwrraw/. 
Rubus  alba  fl.  pi.  deliciosus. — Bramble, 
Sambucus  nigra,  laciniata,  variegata. — Elder, 
Spirea  prunifolia  fl.  pi.  abovata,  grandiflora,  calosa,  alba,  crenata,  laciolata, 

fl.  pi.  Reevisii,  opulifolia. — Bridle  Reed. 
Viburnum  grandiflorum,  opulus. — Snow  Ball, 
Weigelia  rosea,  splendens,  alba,  grandiflora. 


BELECTION  OP  EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Abies  excelsa.— iVbrtofly  ;Sjpn/c«.  ,,•'-■ 

"     nigra  pendula. — Black  Weeping  Sprueek'      ^        .''*-?; 
Douglasi. — Douglas  Spruce.  - 

nigra. — Black  Spruce,  -,  -  »' 

rubra. — Red  Spruce.  '  '      . 

canadensis. — Hemlock  Spruce,  -  -  - 

Morinda.^ — Himalayan  Spruce.  :      -'     '    .'   '    v, 

Pinsapo,  alba,  glauca,  nobilis,  orientaliS. 

Pumila  nigra^  Fraserii,  Normanniana,  and  ovatfti 
Araucaria  Bidwilli,  *imbricata,  *Uooki. 
"       *Ouninghami. 
**       •excelsa. — Norfolk  Island  Pine, 
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*Biota  glauca. — Arbor  Vitse. 
Cedrus  Deodora.— /«rfe«»  Cedar. 

*  "      Cryptomeria  Japonica  and  elegans. — Japan  Cedart 

*  "      Libaui. — Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

*  "      Africanus. — Silver  Cedar. 
♦Cupressus  eficoidea.— Heath  Cypress. 

*  "         Lawsoniana  *Lawson. — California  Cypress. 

*  "         Pyramidalis  *Lawson. — Pyramidal  Cypress. 

*  "         funebris,  *sinen8i8  pendula,  *Devoniana. 
Juniperua  Virginiana,  and  Pyramidalis. — Red  Cedar. 

"        Virginiana,  *pendula,  excclsa,  Fortunei,  eabina,  Reevesii,  Tliuri- 
fera,  hibernica,  compressa. 
Libocedrus  *chilensis,  *excelsa,  *decurrens. 
Picea  pectinata. — European  Silver  Fir. 
"     Balsamea. — Balsam  Fir. 

"      Webbiana. —  Webb^s  Purple  Fir.  '.'.' 

"      Grandis. — Great  Silver  Fir. 

"      Hudsonica. — Hudson  Bay  Fir.  >^      '  -•  .'   ■  s^     ^v   r . 

Pinsapo,  nobilis,  taxifolia,  Fraseri,  Pindrow.  ~    -.'  r        r    ;        ;  .       u 
Pinus  maritima  or  >S^a->S^cfe  Pmc.  ;<     :       'f   '•- 

"      pumilis. — Mountain  or  Dwarf  Pine.  ■'  -   »  ^ 

"      Lariceo. — Corsican  Pine. 
"      Sylvestris. — Scotch  Pine.  ;        . 

"      strobus. —  White  or  Weymouth  Pine. 

nigra. — Austriaca  or  Black  Pine.  /'  ' 

rigida. — Pitch  Pine.  .^  -„ 

Benthamiana. — Pentham^s  Pine.  ' 

ponderosa. —  Wooded  Pine.  >    :     ■ .  "       "  ,' 

montana. — Mountain  Pine. 
"      nobilis,  grandis,  Hortwegi,  insignis,  Devoniana. 
Podocarpus  *chilen8is,  *elongatus,  *nubigena. 
Taxodium  distichum,  sempervirens,  glaucum,  gracile. 
Taxus  adpreasa,  ba,ccata. — English  Jew. 

"     striata,  Pyramidalis,  Ericoides,  Japonica,  glauca. 
"     hibernica,  Dovastonii  pendula,  variegata. 
Thuja  Americana. —  White  Cedar. 
"     Sibirica. — Siberian  Arbor  Vitie, 
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Thuja  globosa. — Round  Arbor  Vitse. 

"     *Tom'£h\imh.— Dwarf  Variety. 

"     *aurea. — Golden  Arbor  Vitse. 

"     *compacta,  plicata,  maculata,  asplenifolia. 

"     *Ericoides,  gigantea,  Hoveyi,  Tartarica. 
Thiijopsis  *borealis,  Dalobrata,  Lactevirena. 
Torreya  *myristica,  taxifolia,  (*Florida  Jew.) 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  or  Sequoia  gigautea. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

Aucuba  *Japonica,  *batimaculata. — Japan  Gold  Dust  Tree. 

Buxus  *longifolia,  rondifolia,  variegata,  sufFructicosa. — Div.  Box. 

Enomymus  *Japoiiica,  fol.  variegata. — Big  Live  Box. 

Mahonia  aquifolia,  repens,  arborea,  nervosa. — Ashberry, 

Magnolia  *'gvQ.i\^\i[ov&.^-Magnolias. 

Laurel  Laurocerasus. — Laurel. 

Kalmia  latifolia. — Sheeplaurel. 

*Rhododendron,  different  kinds. — Rose  Bay. 

Ilexs  *aquifolia,  *opaca,  *cornuta,  *dipyrena,  etc. — Holly. 

Jucca  *aloefolia,  *variegata,  *filimentoso. 

South  of  N.  C,  specially  on  the  sea-shore,  the  Camelias,  Jasmine, 
Lauristinus,  Pittesporum,  Nerum,  Figus  and  Palmatos,  wo  may  plant  in 
the  open  grounds. 


i 


SELECTION  or  WEEPINGt  TREES. 

Crataegus  nova  pendula,  varigata  pendula. —  Weeping  Thorn. 
Fraxinus  aurea  pendula,  excelsior  pendula. —  Weeping  Ash. 
Fagus  pendula  purpurea. —  Weeping  Beech.  j     ■ 

Petula  lacinata  pendula,  alba  pendula. —  Weeping  Birch. 
Corasus  pumila  semperflorens,  avium  pendula. —  Weeping  Cherry. 
Ulmus  montaua  pendula,  Camperdown,  glabra  pendula,  rugosa  pendula. 

Weeping  Elms. 
Telia  alba  pendula. —  Weeping  Linden. 
Populus  grandidentata  pendula. —  Weeping  Poplar. 
Salix  Babylonica,  araericana  pendula,  Kilmarnock. —  Weeping  Willow, 
Sophora  *  Japonica  and  Robini  pendula. —  Weeping  Ijocust. 

*  ImJicutcs  southern  cUraato. 
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WEEPING  EVERGREEN  TREES. 

Cupressus  *glyptostrobus,  *pendula. —  Weeping  Cypress, 
Oedrus  *Doodora  and  *Libonon. —  Weeping  Cedars. 
Juaiperus  *pendula. —  Weeping  Juniper. 
Thuja  pendula. —  Weeping  Arbor  Vitm. 

TREES  WITH  REMARKABLE  FOLIAGE,  SUITABLE  FOR  EFFECT- 
ING CONTRAST. 


Aralia  spinosa,  hispada. — Prickly  Ash. 

Acer  varigata  fol.  aurea  fol.  varigata,  dissectura,  neguiida  crispa. 

Fagus  purpurea, — Blood  Beech. 

Fraxinus  varigata. — Ash. 

Magnolia  *acuminata. — Cucumber  Tree. 

Ulmus  maculata,  stricta,  purpurea. — Elm. 

Gymnocladus  canadensis. — Kentucky  Coffee  Tree. 

Salisburea  and  andiandifolia. — Ginkgo  biloba. 

Pyrus  malus  aucubafolia. — Mountain  Ash, 

SHRUBS  WITH  REMARKABLE  FOLIAGE. 

Althea  Hibiscus  *varigata. — Alphir  or  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Aucuba  *  Japonica. — Japan  Gold  Dust  Tree. 

Cornus  varigata. — Dogwood. 

Berberis  purpurea. — Barberry. 

Elaiagnus  conferta,  Parviflora. — Bohemian  Olive.       ■  .',   ; 

Hippopbsea  salicifolia,  rbamnoides.  •    ;, 

Hydrangea  *Hortensis  fol.  *  varigata. — Ilydrange. 

Mahonia  aquifolia,  *arborea. — Barberry. 

Corylus  purpurea. — Filbert. 


Mapde. 


SELECTION   OF   CLIMBING  SHRUBS. 

Ampelopsis  bederacea,  bipinnata,  cordata. —  Virginia  Creeper. 

Aristolochia  Sipbo,  tementosa. — Dutchman's  Pipe. 

Bignonia  radicans,  atrosanguinea,   cocinea,   grandiflora,  radicans,  flava, 

spinosa,  multifiora,  capriolata. — Trumpet  Flower. 
Celastrus  scandens,  cnllatns.— Staff  Tree, 
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Cissiis  quinquifolia,  vitij^uua. 

Clematis  llamula,  *azura,  viticella,   odorata,   *chlueusis,    veiiosa,   Sophia, 

virginica. —  Virgin^s  Bower. 
Lonicera  caprifolium,  aurea,  Japonica,  scjnpervirens  superba,  parviflora, 

cocina,  Uanadensis,  *brachypoda  aurca  reticulata. 
Hallifana  Ledebauri,  fragrautissima. — lloneysaclcles. 
lledera  canarieusis, — rayneriaua,  fol.  argeatea. — Ivy.  , 
Meiiispermum  Cauadcase. — Moon  Seed. 
Periploca  *greaca. —  Virginia  Silk. 

Jesminum  *olhcinale,  *grandiflorum,  *latea,  *he  erophyllum. — Janvdn. 
Wisteria  fioribunda,  sinensis,  alba,  frutescens,  raagnifica. — Glycine. 
Vitis  cordifolia,  orientalis,  vinifera. — Grape  Vines. 
Rosea  *Banksia,  raicroearpa,  arvensis,  mochata,  iiaiirsaultii,  etc. — Roses, 
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OuArTER   II. 


TllEES  AND  SURUIiS,  CLASSIFIED  AOCOIIDINU  TO  TllEUl  llElUUTg. 


As  climate,  soil  and  situation  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
growth  and  height  of  trees  and  shrubs,  I  cannot  lay  down  strict 
rules.  A  few  degrees  south,  on  a  good  suitable  soil,  well  pro- 
tected, will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  plants ;  on  tlie  other 
hand,  in  a  location  more  to  the  north,  on  sterile,  rocky  soil, 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  cold  winds,  trees  may  dwarf  into  bushes. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  whether  level  or  undulating,  low  or 
high,  sea  shore  or  mountain,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their 
growth.  ,  , '  ..y-( y  -.,;,■,., ,:  ^      . 

Among  the  trees  that  grow  specially  in  mountainous  districts 
we  find  the  Chesnut,  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  and  the  Holly, 
etc. ;  on  the  sea  shore  we  meet  with  the  Juniper,  Magnolia,  Wil. 
low,  and  the  Cypress,  which  latter  we  may  also  use  in  southern 
climates  to  produce  contrast,  instead  of  the  Northern  Larch- 
Even  the  colors  of  fl-owers  differ  in  different  parts.  We  find  the 
purest  white  and  the  prettiest  blue  in  the  mountains,  but  the  most 
brilliant  colors  are  to  be  found  in  southern  climates.  In  Canada 
and  other  northern  parts  of  the  continent  we  possess  all  the  various 
kinds  of  Evergreens  which  we  use  farther  south  for  ornamentation. 
We  find  here,  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Balsam,  White  Pine, 
Arbor  Vitse,  Juniper,  and  of  deciduous  trees.  Maple,  Willow, 
Poplar,  etc.  .. 

If  we  go  farther  south,  to  the  central  points,  we  discover  again 
a  marked  difference.  There  the  Oak,  Hickory,  Walnut,  Elm, 
will  reach  the  greatest  perfection.  In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
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Tennessee  we  findtliesc,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Sweet  Gum, 
Sassafras,  Persimmons,  Sourwood,  and  Dogwood,  etc.  In  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  the  growth  changes  again. 
Here  we  find  the  Cotton  Tree,  Magnolia,  and  even  the  Palmetto, 
as  well  as  Gap  Jasmine,  Camelia,  Oleander,  Lauristinus,  and  all 
other  harder  green-house  plants,  growing  out-doors. 

In  all  these  changes  we  ought  to  comply  with  the  gifts  of 
Nature,  and  use  for  planting  large  ground  such  growth  as  the 
country  supplies.  In  the  classification  of  the  trees  I  have 
observed  a  temperate  climate.  In  other  places  a  diff'erent  result 
would  be  arrived  at.  Trees  which,  in  spite  of  all  care,  will  not 
have  a  good  eifect,  have  been  omitted.  'J'he  names  applied  here 
are  taken  from  the  usual  botanical  works. 

An  asterisk  (-^)  denotes  trees  suitable  to  a  southern  clime. 


T  CLASS. 
TREES    FROM   70   TO   100   FEET   HIGH. 


Abies  Mill.  Conifciw,  sect. 

Abietinns    D,    Don.     Monoocia 

Monadclpbia. 
Abies  Excelsa,  Dec.  Europa,  As. 
Acer  Lin.  Acerineoe,  Dec.  Octan- 

dria  Monogyn. 
Acer  platanoides,  Lin.  Europa. 
Acer  Pscudoplatanus,  Lin.  Europa. 
Acer  "  fol.varcgata. 

.^sculus,  Lin.Diplosanthcne,  flog. 

Hippocastancai,  Dec.heptandria 

Monog. 
.^sculus    Ilippocasianum,    Lin. 

JCurop.  Am. 


Fagus,  Lin.  Amentacem,  Lin,  Jns?. 
Cupulifera^,  Rich.  Monoecia  Po- 
lyandria. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  Lin.  Europ.  var. 
purpurea,  asplcnifolia,  pendula, 
laceniata.        - 

Fraxinus,  Lin.  Spr.  Oleaccffi,  Endl. 
Amcntaccrw,  Spr.  Oliganthcra) 
Diandra^,  Rog.  Diandr.  Monog. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Lin.  Eiirop. 
As.  var.  pendnl.  Ait. ;  aurca, 
Willd  ;  crispa,  Prose ;  jaspidea, 
Desf.  j  argentea,  Dcsf. ;  horizon- 
talis,   Desp. ;   villosa,  Ucohtr. ; 


5, 
i 


! 


i 


N.B.— Abbreviations  indicate  tlic  name  of  tlie  botanist  and  tbo  native  country. 
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Kinkairnia;,  Hort. ;  lutea.  Loud. 
Julans  Lin.  Amentacwie,  Lin.  Ju- 

glandcTD,  Dec.  Monoecia  Poly- 

andr. 
Julans  regia,    Lin.    Persian    var. 

lacinata. 
Picea,  D.  Don.  Coniferro  seu  Pina- 

cene,  sect.  Abictinao.  Monoecia 

Monadelph. 
Picea  pectinata,  Lam.  Europa. 
Pinus,  Lin.  Conifenc  vel  PinaceoR, 

sect,  Abietinjie.  Monoec.  Mona- 
delph. 
Pinus  sylvestris,  Lin.  Europa,  Asia 
Pinus  strobus,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Plantanus,  Lin.  Platanea3  Lestib. 

Amentaceae  Lin.  Juss.  Monoec. 

Polyandr. 
Plantanus  occidentalis,  Lin.  Am. 

sptr. 
Populus,  Lin.  Amentacea^  Lin.  Sa- 

licinea?.  Rich.  Endl.  Dioec.  Oc- 
'      tandr. 

Populus  alba,  Lin.  Europa,  A^ia. 
Populus  agulata,  Aiton.  Am.  sptr. 
Populus  conesceug,  Dec.  Europa. 
Populus  dilatata,  Ait.  Ital. 


Populus  nionllifera,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Populus  nigra,  Lin.  Europa  As. 
Populus  tremula,  Lin.  Europa. 
Querous,   Lin.   Amcntacea),   Lin- 

Cupulifera)  Rich.  Monoec.  Po- 
lyandr. 
Quercus  pedunculata,  Willd.  Eu- 

rop.  Variet.   pubescens,  Lodd. 

purpurea,  Lood.  heterophylla, 

etc. 
Quercus  Robur,  Willd.  Europe. 
Tilia,  Lin.  Tiliacere,  Juss.  Polyan- 

ther.Ti,  Roy,  Polyander  Monog. 
Tilia  Europaa?,  Lin.  Europa,  Var. 

corallina,  laciniata,  aurea. 
Tilia  parvifolia  Ehrh.  Europa. 
Ulmus,  Lin.  Ulmacere  Mirb.  Amen. 

taceffi  Juss.  Pent.  Digyn.  ;' 

Ulmus  alba.  Ait.  Hungar. 
Ulmus  Americana,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Ulmus    campcstris,    Lin.    Europ. 

Caucas. 
Ulmus  eflVsa, Willd.  Eurp.  Caucas* 
Ulmus  glabra,  Mill.  Angl.  Austr, 
Ulmus  major.  Smith,  Angl. 
Ulmus  pendula,  Willd.  Am.  sptr. 


II  CLASS. 
TREES  PROM  50  TO  80  FEET  HIGH. 


Alnus,  Lin.  Amentaceai,  Lin.  Juss. 

Betulina)    Rich.    Monoec.    Te- 

trandr. 
Alnus  glutinosa,  Willd.  Eurp.  Afr. 

Am. 
Alnus  incana,  Willd.  Am.sptr.Eurp. 


Betula,  Lin.  Amentacca;  Lin.  Juss. 
Betulinea;  Rich.  Monoec.  Tc- 
trandr. 

Betula  alba, Lin.  Eur.  As.  var.  pen- 
dula Roth.,  pubescens,  Ehrh. 

Betula  excclsa,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
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Betula  nigra,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Betula  papyracea,  Ait.  Canada. 
Carpinus,   Lin.  Amentacere,  Lin. 

Juss.  Corylacea},  Mirb.  Cupuli- 

ferre,  Rich.  EndL  Monoec.  Po- 

lyandr. 
Carpinus  Betulus,  Lin.  Eur.  var. 

incisa,  Ait. ;  variegata,  querci- 

folia  Desf. 
Castanea,  MiU.  Gaert,  Amentacefe 

Lin.  CastanenB  Adans,  Cupuli- 

feriX),  Rich.  Blum.  Monoec.  Po- 

lyandr. 
Castanea  vesca.  gaertn.,  Am.  sptr. 

Eur.    var.  asplcnifolla,   Hort. ; 

■   cochleata,Lodd.;  glabra,  Lodd. 

*     glauca,  Hort. ;  variegata,  Hort. 

Fraxinus  heterophylla,  Wahl.  Am. 

sptr.  Eur. 
Fraxinus  juglandifolia,  Lam.  Am. 

sptr. 
Fraxinus    pannosa,  Vent.    Bosc. 

Carol. 
Fraxinus  (juadrangulala,   Michx. 

Ohio. 
Fraxinus  viridis,  Bosc.  Am.  sptr. 
Juglans  alba,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Juglans  augustifolia.  Ait.  Lam. 

Am.  sptr. 
Juglans  cinerea,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Juglans  nigra,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Larix,  Neck.  Mill.  Conifera^  sou  Pi- 

nacea3,  sect.  Abietinai,  Monoec. 

Monadelph. 
Larix  Americana,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 

var.     alba    Hort. ;     compacta. 

Laws ;  dahurica,  Laws  ;  inter- 


media, Laws  ;  pendula,  Lodd.  ; 

repens.  Laws. ;  sibirica,  Fisch. 
Larix  Europea*,  Dec.  Eurp. 
Ostrya,    Scop.    Spr.  Amentacere. 

Pers.    Spr.    Cupulifera>,   Rich. 

End!.  Monoec.  Polyandr. 
Ostrya  vulgaris,  Willd.  Eurp. 
Finns   Cembra,  Lin.   Eur.  Austr. 

Sibir. 
Finns    Austriaca,    Tratt.    Austr. 

Hung. 
Finns  mitis,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 
Finns  Pallasiana,  Lamb.  Sibir. 
Finns  rigida.  Mill  Am.  si)tr. 
Finns  serotina,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 
Flatanus  orientalis,  Lin. ;  Gra^cia. 

As.  min.  var.  acerifolia,  Willd. 

cuneata.  Ait. 
Quercus  Cc  ris,  Lin.  Eur.  As.  var. 

Q.   C.  vulgaris,  Loud. ;  Q.  C. 

pendula,  Neill. Loud,  variegita, 

Lodd. ;  Austriaca,  Willd. ;  cana. 

Hort;  Rangal.  Lood.  ;   Q.  C. 
''       fulhamcnsis.  Loud, ;  Lucombe- 

ana,  Sweet. ;  crispa,  Hort. ;  den- 

tata,  Hort. ;  hctero])hylla. 
Quercus  olivjeformis,  Michx.  Am. 

sptr. 
Robinia,  Lin.  Lcguminosai  Lotere, 

Dec.   Papilionaceae,  Lin.   Dia- 

delph.  Decandra. 
Robinia   Pseudacacia,  Lin.   Am. 

sptr.  var.  inermis  Dec.  tortuosa. 
Ulmus  carpinifolia,  Gled.  Schhr. 

Eur. 
Ulmus  fulva,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 


r 
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Ill  CLASS. 
TREES  FROM  30  TO  60  FEET  HIGH. 


It  I       u 


Abies  alba,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 
Abies  canadensis,  Michx.  Am,  spt. 
Abies  nigra,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Abies  rubra,  Poir.  Am.  sptr. 
Acer  negunda,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Acer  creticum,  Lin.  Greta.* 
Acer  dasycarpum,  Ehrh.  Am.  sptr. 
Acer  macropliyllum,  Pursh.  Am. 

apt. 
Acer  rnbrnm,  Ehrh.  Am.  sptr. 
Acer  saccharinum,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
.ffisculus  glabra,  Willd.  Am.  sptr. 
^sculus    ohiensis,    Michx.    Am. 

sptr. 
.Sisculus  pallida,Willd,  Am.  sptr. 
Ailanthus,  Desfr.  Spr.,  Xanthoxy- 
leae,  Spach.  Connoraceaj,  Schultz. 
Terebinthacea3,  L  Pontandr.  Tri- 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Desf.  Chi- 
na, Ind.* 
Ailanthus  oblongata,  Willd.  Eur. 

Austr.*  " 

Ailanthus  viridis,  Dec.  Eur.* 
Petula  davurica.  Pall.  Sibir.  Al 

bor. 
Petula  lenta,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Petula  populifolia.  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Celtis,  Lin.  Spr.  Amentaceae,  Lin. 

Juss.  Ulmacese   G.  Don.  Pen- 

tandr.  Digyn. 
Celtis  Australis,  Lin.  Eur.,  Austr., 

Africa. 
Celtus  occidentalis,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 

Austr. 


Cerasus  Juss.  Rosaccfc,  Amygd- 

alea>,  Icosandr.  Monog. 
Cerasus  Padns,  Dec.  Eur. 
Cerasus  scrotina,  Loes,  Am.  sptr. 
Fagus  ferruginea,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Fraxinus  alba,  IJose  Willd.,  Am., 

sptr. 
Fraxinus   americana,   Lin.  Am., 

sptr. 
Fraxinus  augustifolia,  Vabl.  Tau- 

ria.* 
Fraxinus  elliptica,  Bosc,  Am., sptr. 
Fraxinus  cxpansa,  Willd.,  Am. sptr. 
Fraxinus  longifolia,Bosc,  Am. sptr. 
Fraxinus  mixta,  Bosc,  Am.  sptr. 
Fraxinus  nigra,  Bosc,  Am.  sptr. 
Fraxinus  pubescens,  Walt,  Am- 

sptr. 
Fraxinus  pulverulenta,  Bosc,  Am. 

sptr. 
Fraxinus  rubicunta,    Bosc,  Am. 

"■r  '..,-,: 

mus  rufa,  Bosc,  Am.  sptr. 
cixinus  sambucifolia,  Lom.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Gleditschia  Lin.  Spr.  Legumino- 

ssD  Juss.  Cas8iea3  Dec.  Polyga- 

mia  DioBcia. 
Gleditschia  brachycarpa,  Prosli., 

Virg.* 
Gleditschia  triacantha,  Lin.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Leriodendron  Lin.  Spr.  Magno- 
lias. Juss.  Polyantherse,    Rog. 

Polyandr.  Polygyn. 
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Leriodendron  tulipifcm,  Lin.  Am. 

sptr.*  vjir.  iutegrifolia  Ilort. 
Magnolia  Lin.  Spr.  MagnoliaocnR, 

Jiisa.  Poljanther.'o  Pog.  Poly- 

andr. 
Magnolia  acuminata,  Lin.  Am., 

aptr.* 
Morus  Lin.  Spr.  Urtice,  Riil.  Juss. 

Amantaccm,  8pr.Tetran(lr.  Dig. 
Morua  alba,  Lin.  Asia,  vary.  Col- 

umbassa    Lood. ;  dura,  Hort. ; 

furcata,  Hort. ;  guzziola,  Ilort. ; 

italica,    Pois. ;    lucida,    Ilort. ; 

macropliylla,  Hort. ;  neml)rana- 

cea,  Lodd. ;  Morettiana,  Hort.  ; 

multicaulis,  Perrot. ;    nervosa, 

Lodd.    Hort.    Dyck. ;    pumila, 

Noia.  •    roraana,  Lodd. ;   rosea, 

Hort. ;  sinensis,  Hort. ;  subalba, 

Plort. ;  Venaissaini,  Hort. 
Picea  balsamea,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Pioea  Fraseri  G.  Don.,  Am.  sptr. 
Pinus  inops,  Ait.,  Am.  sptr. 
Pinus  Larico,Poir,Tauria,  Corsica* 

var.  Corsicana,  Loud. ;  subviri- 

dis  Duham. ;  caramanica,  Loud. 
Pinus  Pinaster  Ait.  Gall.  Ital.*  var 

escaiena,  Risso. ;  acarina  Hort. 

Gels. ;  Lemoniana,  Benth  ;  chi- 

nensis,  Hort.;  nepalensia,  Hort.; 

Massoninna,  D.  Don. 
Pinus  pungens.  Lamb.  Carolina.    ■ 
Pinus  resinosa,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Pinus  Taeda,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Popul'is  gracesa.  Ait.  Graicia. 
Populus  trepida,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Primus  Lin.  Spr.  Rosacea.  Juss. 

Amygdalea},      Spr.     Icosandr. 

Monog. 


Prunua  avium  Lin.  Kurop. 
Pyrua  Lin.  Rosacco,  Adaiis,  Juss. 

Pomacere,  Spr.  Icosandr.  Pen- 
tag. 
Pyrua  acerba,  Dec.  Eur. 
Pyrua  Chamremespilus  Ehrh  Lin- 

oll,  Eur. 
Pyrua  communis,  Lin,  Eur.   var, 

jaspida,  Hort.;  pompejan.  Hort.; 

favorica,  Hort.;  valerna,  Hort.; 

cbinensis,    Hort.  ;    liquescens, 

Hort.  ;  rufcscens,  Hort. ;  pyri- 

mitalis,  Hort. 
Pyrua  mains,  Lin.  Eur.  As.  var, 

mult.  pom. 
Pyrua  sal vifolia,  Doc.  Gallia. 
Pyrua  torminalis,  Ehrh.  Eur. 
Quercus  alba,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Quercua  coccinea,  Willd.  Am.  apt. 
Quercus  heterophylla,  Michx.  Am. 

sptr.* 
Quercua  macrocarpa,  Michx.  Am. 

sptr. 
Quercua  obtusiloba,  Michx.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Quercua  palustris,  Duroc,  Michx., 

Am.  sptr.  ■      , 

Quercua  rubra,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Quercua  linctoria.  Wild.  Am.  sptr. 
Robinia  viscosa.  Vent.  Caroline. 
Salix  Lin.  Amentacea),  Lin.  salici- 

nece,  Rich.  Diandr.  Monogyn. 
Salix  alba,  Lin.  Europa,  var.  coc- 

rulca,    Smith  ;      heterophylla. 

Bray.,  vitellina,  Lin. 
Saliz  babylonica,  Lin.  Ar.  Gren. 

var.  Napoleona,  Hort.;  crispa, 

Hort. 
Salix  daphnoides,  Vill.  Eur. 


I 
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Salix  dura,  Schl.  Eur. 
Salix  fragalis,  Lin.  Eur. 
Salix  incancscens,  Schl.  llelvetis. 
Salix  macrostipularis,  Schl.  Ilelva- 

tica. 
Salix    Meyeriana,    Willd.    Succia 

Germ.  Cor. 
Salix  Montana,  Forbes,  Helvatica. 
Salix  nigra,  Whl.  Am.  sptr.    . 
Salix  pentandra,  Lin.  Europa. 
Salix  Purshiana,  Spr.  Am.  sptr. 
Salix  rigida,  Mhl.  Am.  sptr, 
Salix  Russeliana.  Smith,  Europa. 


Salix  Smithiana,  Willd.  Angl. 
Sophora    L.    Leguminos;e,   Juss. 

Papilionaceoe,  L.  Sophorc8e,Spr. 
'     Decand'-.  Monag. 
Sophora   Japonica,    Lin.    Japan, 

Chine.* 
Taxodii    .  Rich.  Couiferfe,  Rich. 

Cupressinere,  Endl.  Monocc.  Mo- 

nadelph. 
Taxodium  distychum,  Rich.,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Telia  alba,  Mich.,  Hung.  Grroc. 
Telia  americana,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 


■  IV  CLASS. 

TREES  FROM  15  TO  40  FEET  HIGH. 


Acer  barbatum,  Mic'.ix.,  Carol. 
Acer  campestre,  Lin.  Eur.  var.  Au- 

striacimi  Tratt. 
Acer  circinatum,  Purch.,  Am. sptr.* 
Acer  glabrnm,  Torr.,  Am.  sptr.* 
Acer  obtusatum.  Ait.,  Eur.  Aust.* 
Acer  o])a1us,  Ait.  Eur.  Austr.* 
Acer  oqulif()lium,vill.  Gallia,  Ttal.* 
Acer    parvifolium,    Tausch.    Eur. 

Aust.* 
Acer  striatnm.  Lam.,  Am.,  sptr. 
Acer  tataricum,  Lin.  Tartar.  Austr. 
iEsculus  rubicunda,  Loisl.,   Am. 

sptr. 
Alnus    cordifolia.    Tenor,    Gallia, 

Italica.* 
Alnus  serrulata,  Willd.  Am.  sptr. 
Alnus  iindulata,  Willd.  (Janada. 
Amygdalus  Lin.   Rosacere,  Juss. 

Amygdalea>,  Spr.  Pomacea^,Liu. 

Icosandr.  Monogyn. 


Amygdalus  communis,  Lin.  Afr. 

bor.  Oriens.*  var.  amara,  Hort.; 

dulcis,  Hort.;   fragilis,  Heller) 

Hort. ;  macrocarpa,  Hort.  ;  per- 

sicarioides,  Hort. ;  hybrida,  Di- 

erl\ 
Amygdalus  persica,  Lin.  Persia.* 

var.  plar. 
Carpinus  americana,  Michx.  Am. 

sptr. 
Carpinus  orientalis,  Lam.   Carn, 

Taur.  Hung.* 
Catalpa,  Juss.  Walt.  BignoniacePi, 

Juss.  Diandr.  Monog. 
Catalpa  syringaifolia,  Sims.  Am. 

sptr.*  '         '  . 

Celtis  caucasica.  Watt.  Cancas.* 
Celtis  rassifolia,  Lam.  Am.  sptr.    . 
Cerasus  persicifolia,  Lois.  Am.* 
Cerasus  scmpertlorens,  Dec,  Am. 

sptr. 
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Cerasus  scirulata,  Spacli.,  Chiiii.* 
Cerasus  vivginiana,  Michx.,  Virg.* 
CerasuF  vulgaris,  Mill.,  Err. 
Crataegus  Lin.  Dec.  Rosacea?,  Juss. 

Pomaceae,  Dec.  Icosandria,  Di- 

gyn.      /       ;< 
Crataegus  Azarolus,  Lin.  Gall. 
Crataegus  coccinea,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 

var.  corallina,  Lodd. ;  indenta- 

ta,  Lodd. ;  maxima,  Lodd. ;  nea- 

politaca,  Hort. 
Crataegus  cordata.  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  Douglasli,  Lindl.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Crataegus  flava,  Ait.,  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  lobata,  Bosc,  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  lucida.  Mill.,  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  macracantha,Lodd.Am. 

sptr.  ■^ 

Crataegus  nigra,  W.  TTnngaria. 
Crataegus  ovaliformis,IIornra.  Am. 

sptr. 
Crataegus  oxyacantlia,  Lin.  Eur. 

var.     oxyacanthoides.     Thuil.; 

si])irica,     Lodd.  ;      quercifolia. 

Booth. ;  lacinata,  ITort. ;  mono- 

gyna,  Jacq ,  ptcrifolia,  Lodd. : 

splcudcns  fi.  plono,  etc. 
Cupressus  Lin,  Conifera;  Lin.  Cn- 

pressinao,  Rich.  Monocc.  Mona- 

delph. 
Cupressus    thyoides,    Lin.   Am, 

sptr.* 
Fraxinus  corolincana,  Lam.  Am.* 
Praxinus  ovata,  Bosc.  Am.  sptr. 
Fraxinus  ornus,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr. 
Fraxinus  oxycarpa,Willd.Torria.* 
Fraxinus  pallida,  ]iosc.,Am.  sptr.* 
Fraxinus  parvifolia,   Willd.    As. 

Mi.* 


Fraxinus  platycarpa,  Michx. Virg. 

N.C. 
Fraxinus  Richardi,  Bosc.  Am.sptr. 
Gleditschia  mairantha,  Desf.  Uhi- 

•    na.* 
Gleditschia  micracantha,  Lood. 

nativ?*     -     ,. 
Gleditschia  monosperma,  Walt. 

Carol.  Florida.* 
Gleditschia  sinensis,  Lamb.  Chi- 
na.* 
Gymnocladus  Lamb.  Lcgiimino- 

sa3  Juss.  Cassiea),  Dec.  Decandr. 

Monagyn. 
Gymnocladus  canadensis  Lamb. 

Am.  sptr.* 
Juniperus  Lin.  Conifora:  Lin.  Cu- 

prcssincffi  Bartl.  Endl.  Diocc. 

Polyandr. 
Juniperus  virginiana    Lin.   Am 

sptr. 
Laurus  Nces.  Laurinonp,  Rul.  Juss. 

Enneandr.  Monog. 
Laurus  Hcn/.oin,  Lin.  Virg.* 
Laurus  nobilis,  Lin.   Eur.  Austr. 

As.,  Afr.,*  var.  andiiluta.  Mill.; 

tenuifolia,  Mill.* 
Laurus  sassafras,  Lin.,  Am.  sp(r.* 
Magnolia   cordata,   Michx.,   Am. 

sptr.* 
Magnolia    macrophyll.a,    Michx , 

Am.  sptr.* 
Pavia  Mill.  Lam.  TEsculaccoe  Flop- 

tandr.  Monog. 
Pavia  flava,  Dec.  Carolina. 
Pinus  Australis,  Michx.  Am.  sptr.* 
Pinus  Bruttia,  Tenor.  Calabria.* 
Pinus   halepensis.  Mill.  Ait.  Eur. 

Austr.  Africa.* 
Pinus   Pinea,  Lin.  Eur.,    Austr. ^ 


I 
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var.  fragilis,  Diiham ;  erotica, 

Hort. ;  amoricana,  Hort. 
Populus    balsamifera,    Lin.    Am 

sptr.,  Sibir. 
Prunua  domestica,  Lin.  Eur. 
Pyrus  americana,  Spr.  Am.  sptr.* 
Pyrus  amygdaliformis,  Vill.  Gall. 
Pyrus  Aria,  Ehrh.  Eur. 
Pyrus  coronaria,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Pyrus  clacagnifolia,  Tall.  Taurea. 

Caucas.* 
Pyrus  lanata  Don.  Napal.* 
Pyrus  priinifolia,  Willd.  Sibir. 
Pyrus  rividaris,  Dougl.  Am.  sptr.* 
Pyrus  salicifolia,  Lin.  Sibir.  Cove. 
Quercus  aqnatica.  Am.  sptr. 
Quercus    fhlcata,    Michx.,    Am, 

sptr. 
Quercus  imbricaria,  Michx.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Quercus  Phcllog,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr.* 
Quercus  prinus,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 


Quercus  Turncri,  Willd.  Thibet^ 
Nepal.* 

Hobina  dubia,  Pouc,  Am.  sptr. 

Salisburia  Smith,  Amenthacene 
Link.  Cassel.  Conlferaj  mono- 
carpre.  Rich.  Monocc.  Polyandr . 

Salisburia  adiantifolia.  Smith,  Ja- 
pan. 

Salix  augustata,  Pursh.  Am.  sptr. 

Salix  atropiirpurea,  Forb.  Eur. 

Salix  conifera,  Mhlbrg.,  Am.  sptr. 

Salix  fcn\  "nea,  Anders.  Britanic. 

Salix  glauca,  Lin.  Eur. 

Salix  myrsinites,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibir. 

Salix  obovata,  Purch,,  Am.  sptr. 

Salix  polaris,  Whlrg.  Norway. 

Salix  prinioides,  Purah.,  Am.  sptr. 

Salix  triaudra,  Lin.  Europ. 

Salix  undulata,  Ehrh.  Germ.Angl. 

Sorbus  Lin.  Rosaceoe  Juss.  Icosan- 
dria  Trygyn. 

Sorbus  aucubnria,  T^in.  Enrop. 


V  CLASS. 
SHRUBS  FROM  10  TO  20  FEET  HIGH. 


I  :l 


Acer  monspcssulanum,  Lin.,  Eur., 

Austr.* 
Acer  spicatum,  Lam.,  Am.  sptr. 
Amelanchier  Medic.  Lindl.  Dec. 

Rosaceoe,  Pomacece,  Dec.  Ico- 

sandr.  Pentagyn. 
Amelanchier   Botryapium,  Dec, 

Am.  sptr. 
Amelanchier  Florida,  Tiindl.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Amelanchier    sanguinoa,     Dec, 

Am.  sptr. 


Broussonetia  Vent.,  Artocarpere 
R.  Br.  Urticeo),  Vent.  Diooc. 
Tetrandr. 

Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Vent- 
Japan,  Ar. 

Caragana  Lam,  Loguminosa;  Lo- 
ta; Dec.  Diadelphia  Decandr. 

Caragana  arborescens,  Lam.  Sibir. 

Castanea  pumila,  Mill.,  Am.  sptr, 

Cerasus  borealis,  Michn.,  Am.  si)tr- 

Cerasus  Mahaleb,  Mill.  Eur. 

Cerasuj  nigra,  Lois,  Canada, 
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.  Thlbctj 

n.  sptr. 
enthacefe 
'«)  mono- 
Polyandr. 
Smith,  Ja- 

Ara.  sptr. 
».  Eur. 
Am.  sptr. 
.  Britanic. 

ur.  Sibir. 
Lm.  sptr. 
jrway. 
Am.  sptr. 
•op. 

crm.Angl. 
ss.  Icosan- 

Enrop. 


LrtocarpcJE 
iiit.   Diooc. 

ira,    Vent- 

inos.ic  Lo- 
[ecandr. 
Lam.  Sibir. 

im.  sptr. 
I,  Am.  sptr- 
lur. 
Iiada. 


Cerasus  Pcimsylvauica,  Lois.,  Am. 

8l)tr.  '"*  ■ 

Ceicis  Lin.  Loguminosffi,  Ad.  Juss. 

CassicoQ,  Adans  Dccaudr.Moriog. 
Cercis  canadensis,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr.* 
Cercis    siliquastrum,    Lin.,    Eur., 

Austr. 
Cornus  Lin.  Caprifoliic,  Ad.  Jiiss, 

Coi'aca)  Dec.  Tetrandr.  Muuo- 

gyn. 
Coi'iius  alternifolia  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 
Cornus  Florida,  Lin,,  Am.  sptr. 
Cornus  mascula,  Lin.  Eur. 
Corylus  Lin.  Amentacoie,  Lm.  Juss. 

Monocc.  Octandr. 
Corylus    Colurna,    Lin.    Thracia. 
Crataegus  apiif'olia,  Miclix.  Am. 
Crataegus  Aronia,  Bosc,  Orient.* 
Crataegus  glandulosa.  Ait.  Am. sptr. 

var.  succulonta,  Fisch. ;  subvil- 

losa  Fisch.  macrantha,  Lodd. 
Crataegus  punctata,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  pyrifolia.  Ait.,  Am.  sptr. 
Crataegus  spathulata,  Michx.  Virg. 

Carolines. 
Crataegus  trilobata,  Lodd. 
Cydonia  Pers.  Mill.  Rosace;e  Po- 

macea;,  Vciit.  Icosaudr.  Penta- 

gyn. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers.  Eur.  Austr. 

var.  lusitanica,  Borckh.  Mill.; 
Cydsus  Lin.  Leguminosie  Lateie, 

Dec.  Diadelph.  Decandr. 
Cytisus  alpinus,  Mill.  Eur.* 
Cytisus  laburnum,  Lin.  Eur.* 
Diospyros  Lin.  Guajacanne  Juss. 

Ebenaceae  Rob.  Br.  Oct.  Mouo- 

gyn. 

Diospyros  vlrginiana,Lin,  Am. sptr. 


Bvonymus  Lin.  Celastrincfie  Dec. 
Uluamni  Juss.  Pentr.  Monogyn. 

Evonymus  Europieus,  Lin.  Eur. 

Fious  Lin.  Morea)  Dec.  UrticciB 
Rul.  Juss.  Monocc.  Triandr. 

Fious  Carica,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr. 
Afr.* 

Halesia  Lin.  Halcsiacea)  G.  Don. 
Quajacanoi  Juss.  Monadelph. 
Decandr. 

Juniperus  communis  Lin,  Eur.  As. 
med.  var.  succia,  Mill. ;  Craco- 
via,  Lodd.  hibernica  Lodd. 

Lyonia  Nutt.  Erica).  Rul.  Juss.  De- 
candr. Monogyn. 

Lyonia  arborea,  Don.,  Am.  sptr.* 

Magnolia  auriculata.  Lam.  Am.* 

Magnolia  conspicua,  tSalisb.,  Chi- 
na.* 

Magnolia  gracilis,  Salisb.  Japan.* 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  Lin.  Caro- 
line.* 

Magnolia  pyramidata,  Bartr.  Caro. 
Gorg.* 

Magnolia  tripetetata,  Lin.  Am. 
sptr.* 

Mespilus  Lin.  Rosacea)  Juss.  Po- 
mace;)) xj\V:.  Vent.  Icosaudriu 
Pentagyn. 

Mespilus  germanica  Lin.  Eur.  As. 
med. 

Morus  constantinopolitana  Poir. 
Thra.  Creta.* 

Morus  nigra,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr.  As.* 
var.  laciniata,  Mill. 

Morus  rubra,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 

Morus  scabra,  Willd.,  Am.  sptr.* 
var.  Pennsylvanica  Ilort. 

Prunus  iusitlcia,  Liu.  Eur. 
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Pteiocarya     Kiintli.     Jiij^liiiidetU 

Kuiith.  Moiiocc.  Polyandr. 
Pteiocarya  cauciisicu,  C.  A.  Meyor 

Ciiucas* 
Pyrus  uugustifolia,  Ait.  Carol. 
Pyius  si)ectabilis  Ait.  China.* 
Pyrus  trilobata,  Doc.  Libaiion.* 
QuercuScTCgilous  Lin.  Eur.  Asia  ni.* 
Quercus  appenina,  Lam.  Ital.  Gall. 
Quercus  lavirifolia,  I\lichx.  Carol.* 
Quercus  lyrata,    Watt.  Caroline, 

Florid.* 
Quercus  uiacrocarpa,  Miolix.,  Aui. 

s[)tr.* 
Quercus  vircns,  Ait,,  Am.  sptr.* 
Rhamuus  Jjin.  llhanmi,  Rid.  Jiiss. 

Cassel.  Pentandr.  Monogyn. 
Rhamnus  Frangula,  Lin.  Eur.Sibir 
Rhododendron    Lin.   Rhododeu- 

dra  Juss.  Ericse.  Rul.  Decandr. 

Monog. 
Rhododendron   liispidum,   Torr. 

Am.  Si)tr.* 
Rhus.    Lin.    Tercbinthaccae    Juss. 

Pistacca)  Adans.  Rul.  Pentaudr. 

Trigyn. 
Rhus  glabra,  Lin.  Am.  bor.*   var. 

dioca,  Dec. ;  coccina,  Dec. 
Rhus  typhina,  Lin.  Am.  bor.  var. 

arborescens  Willd. ;  frutesceus, 

WUld. 
Rosa  Lin.  Rosacea;  Juss   Icosandr. 
-      Polygyn. 


Rosa  villosa  Lin.  Eur.  As. 

Salix  acutifolia,  Willd.  Norwy. 

Salix  carpiuifolia,  ydileih.  Jlelv.     . 

Salix  damascena,  Forb.  Anglia. 

Salix  geminata,  Forb.  Britan. 

Salix  Helix,  Smith,  Eur.,  Afr. 

Salix  hii>[)oph!efoli!i,  Thuil.  Eur. 

Salix  mollissima,  Ehrh.  Gern.  Hun- 
gar. 

Salix  viminalis,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibir. 

Salix  Woolgariana,  Bo,  Scott. 

Sambucus  Lin.  Caprifolife  Adaiis. 
Juss.  Sambuci  Rul.  Batteh.  Pen- 
tandr. Trigyn. 

Sambucus  nigra,  Lin.  Eur.  As. 
var.  vivescens,  Desf. ;  laciuiata, 
Mill. ;  roduntifolia,  Lodd. 

Staphylea  Lin.  Celastrineie,  Dec. 
Rliamni.  Juss.  Pentandr.  Trigyn. 

Staphylea  pinnata,  Lin.,  Eur.  med. 

Syringa  Lin.  Jasmin.  Rul.  Juss. 
oliganthcra3,  diandra)  Roy.  Di- 
andr.  Monog. 

Thuja  Lin.  Coniferse  Lin.  Juss.  Cli- 
pressinaj  Bartl.Pini.Rul.Monocc. 
Monadelpli. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr- 

Thuja  orientalis,  Lin  ,  Chin.,  Jap.* 

Thuja  plicata.  Lam.  China. 

Viburnum  Lin.,  Caprifbliaceae 
Juss.  Sambuci,  Rul.  Peutandr. 
'  Trigyn. 

Viburnum  opulus,  Lin.  Eur.  Cauc. 


VI  CLASS. 
SHRUBS  FROM  5  TO  15  FEET  HIGH. 


Acer  oblongum.  Wall.  Nepal.* 
Amorpha  Liu.  Legumiiiosoj  Lateas 


Dec.  Papilionacero  Lin.  Dladel- 
phia  Decandr. 
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orwy. 

I.  Hclv.    : 

Vnglia. 

itau.       -.      . 

Afr. 

il.  Eur. 

km.  liuti- 

.  Sibir. 

)COtt. 

[iotiAdans. 
It  toll.  Pen- 

Eiir.  As. 
;  laciuiata, 
I  odd. 

L'incK,  Dec. 
dr.  Trigyn. 

Eur.  nicd. 
Rul.  Juss. 
c  Hoy.  Di- 

L.  Juss.  Cll- 

ul.Monocc. 

,,  Am.  sptr- 
fhin.,  Jap.* 
[na. 

jprifoliacese 
Pcntandr. 

JEur.  Cauc. 


in.  Diiidcl- 


Amorpha  fruticosa,  Liu.  Am.  sptr. 

var.  coerulca,  Lodd. 
Berberia     Liu.    Berberidoio    Juss. 

Ilexaudr.  Mouog. 
Berberia  canadeusis,  Mill.,Aui.si>tr. 
Berberia   vulgaris,  Liu.  Eur.   As. 

var.  violacca,  Poir.  A.  Turp. 
Berchliemia  Neck.  Ilhamueic  Dec. 

Pentandr.  Monog.  '      '        , 

Berchhemia  volubilis,  Dec.   Am. 

sptr. 
Calycanthua  Lin.  Calycauthina;, 

Liuk.  Uosacea^,  Ait.  Juss. 
Calycaiithus  Uoridus,  Lin.  Caro- 
line. .      - 
Calycanthua    lievlgatus,    Willd., 

Am.  sptr. 
Caragana  Altagana,  Poir.  Dahur. 
Caragana   frutescens,   Dec.   ^ibir. 

Taur. 
Celtia  pumila,  Purch.,  Am.  sptr. 
Celtia  sinensis,  Pers.  China.* 
Celtia  Tournefortii,  Lorn.  Ar.* 
Ceraaua  Laurocerasus,  Lois.   As. 

Eur.* 
Ceraaua  pubcscens,   Sering.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Colutea  Lin.  Leguminostc  Lotea) 

Dec.  Diadelpbia,  Decandria. 
Colutea  arborcscens,  Lm.  Eur.  med. 

Austr. 
Colutea  media,  Willd. 
Cornua  alba,  Lin.  Sibir.,  Am.  sptr. 

var.  sibirica  Lodd. 
Cornua  sanguinea,  Lin.  Eur.  As. 

Am. 
Cornua  stricta.  Lam.,  Am.  sptr. 
Corylua  Avellana,  Lin.   Eur.  As. 

Japan,  var.  sylvestris,  Willd. ; 


maxima,  Willd.   llort. ;  striata, 

Willd.;  alba,  Ait;  rubra.  Ait.; 

glomcrata.  Ait. 
Cratagua  laciniata,  Doc.  Sicil. 
Cratagua  laevigata,  Dec.  Virgin 
Cratagua  prunifolia,  Bose,  Am.  sptr. 

var.  ingestria  Lodd. 
Cratagua  pyracantha,  Pers.  Eur. 

Austr.*  var.  pauciflora. 
Cratagua  tanacetifolia,  Pers.  Ori- 

ens.*  var.  J  bra  Lodd. ;  incisa, 

Lodd. 
Dic:-pyroa  Kaki,  Liu.  111.  Japan.* 

var.  Tuposia,  llauiilt. 
Diospyroa  Lotus,  Liu.  Eur.  Austr. 

Afr. 
Dioapyroa  lucida,  Lott.,  Am.  sptr. 
Eiaeagnua  Lin.    Eheagni,   Adans, 

Jusri.  Tetrandr.  Monog. 
Elaeagnua argentca,Purch.  Missuri. 
Evonymua  latilblius.  Mill.  Eur.* 
Fontaneaia  Labil,  Jasmincje  !Spr. 

Lilaceoe  Vent.  Diandr.  Monog. 
Fontaneaia  phillyra^oides,   Labil. 

Syr.* 

Haleaiaparviliora,  Mlchx.,  Am.sptr 
Halimodendrum  Fisch.  Dec.  Le- 

guminostc    Lotea)    Dec.    Diad. 

Decandr. 
Halimodendrum  argenteum,  Dec, 

lb.  Russia. 
Hibiacua  Lin.  Malvaccte  Juss.  Mo- 

nadelph  Polyandr. 
Hibiacua  syriacus  Lin.  Syria. 
Hippophae     Lin.    Elaeagni,    Ad- 

Juss,  Sch-  Dioec.  Tetrandr. 
Hippopnae  rliamnoides  Lin.  Eur. 
Juniperua  macrocarpa,  Sib.  Grea.* 
Iiaurua  aestivalis,  Lin.  Virg. 
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Ligustrum  Lin,  Jasmina  Ait,  Juss. 
Olcaceie  Oleiuea)  Eiidl.  Diaiidr. 

MOQOg, 

Ligustrum  vulgaro  Lin.  Eur.  var. 
Liquidamber    Lin.     Amentacea) 

Juss.  Menocc.  Polyandria. 
Liquidamber  orientalis,  Mill.,  As, 

minor,* 
Liquidamber    Styracitiura,    Lin.. 

Am.  sptr,* 
Lonicera  Lin,  Caprifoliaceaj  Juss. 

Lonicera)  Rul.  Endl.  * 
Lonicera  tartarica  Lin.  Sibir.  Var, 

pyrenaica  Willd.;  sibirica,Hort.; 
<v  angustata,  Winder. 

Lyonia  rigida,  Nutt,  Am.  sptr.* 
Madura  Nutt,  Urtice;e,  Nutt,  Dio- 

cc.  Tetrandr. 
Magnolia  glanca,  Lin.  Am.* 
Mespilus  Smithii,  {Sering.  Am.* 
Pliiladelphus  Lin.  Myrti.Rul.Juss. 

Philadelphaeaj  Don.  Dec.  Ico- 

sandr.  Monog. 
Philadelphus  grandiflora,  Willd. 

Am. 
Philadelphus  latifolius,  Schrad., 

Am.  sptr. 
Planera  Michx.,  Amentaccai  Cas- 

sel.  Spr.  Ulmacea?,  Mirb.  Lindl. 

Tetr.  Digyn. 
Planera     Richardi     Michx.,    Am. 

Caucas.* 
Prinus  Lin.  Aquifoliaceae  Spacli. 
.: ,    Celastrina)  Dec.  sapotacea;  Spr. 

Hexandr.  Monog. 
Prinus  verticillatus,Lin.,  Am.  sptr.* 
Prunus  divaricata,  Ledeb.  Cauc* 
Frunus   spinosa,   Lin.    Eur.,  Am. 
sptr. 


Ptelea   Lin.  Terebinthacea),  Juss. 

Pistacea). 
Ptelea   trifoliata,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr- 

var.  pentaphylla,  Michx. 
Pyrus  crenata,  Don.,  Nepal.*  r 

Pyrus  foliolosa.  Wall.  Ind.*  ' 

Pyrus  nivalis,  Lin.  Austr. 
Pyrus  sinaica,  Thouin.  Mons.  Sinai* 
Quercus  annulata.  Smith,  Napal.* 
Quercus  ballota,  Desf.  Hispou.  Afr. 

var.  rotundifolia  Brot.    . 
Quercus  coeclfera,  Lin.  Eur.,  As.,* 

Afr.* 
Quercus    Esculus,    Lin.   Gracian, 

Asia  minor. 
Quercus  gramuntia,  Lin.  Hispan. 
Quercus  Ilex.,  Lin.,  Eur.,  Austr.,* 

Africa. 
Quercus    ilicifolia,    Wugh.,    Am. 

sptr." 
Quercus  lanata.  Smith,  Ind. 
Rhamnus    catharicus,    Lin.    Ear. 

Sib. 
Rhododendron    purpureum,    G. 

Don.  Am,*    var.    Russeiianum, 

Hort.  triginum,  Hort. 
Rhododendron  Purslni,  G.  Don. 

Am.  sptr.* 
Rhus  aromatica,  Ait.  Am.* 
Rhus  copallina,  Lin.  Am. 
Rhus  coriaria,  Lin.  Eur,  Austr, 
Rhus  cotinus,  Lin.  Eur.,  Austr. 
Rhus  raticans,  Lin,  Am,*  var,  vul- 
garis Dec. ;  volubile  Dec.  micro- 

carpa,  Dec. 
Ribis  Lin.  grossularica)  Dec.  Pen- 
tag.  Monog. 
Ribis  atropurpureum,  G.  A.  Meyer, 

Sibr. 
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BOC,    JUSS. 

\.in.  spU- 


IX.     ■ 
•al* 


ons.  Sinai* 
Dh,  Napal.* 
ispou.  Afr. 

Eur.,  As.,* 

L.   Gracian, 

n,  Hispan. 
dr.,  Austr.,* 

ngh.,    Am. 

Ind. 

Lin.    Ear. 

>areum,    G. 
.usselianum. 

It. 
liii,  G.  Don. 


lHI 


* 


Im. 

'.  Austr. 
.,  Austr. 
*  var.  vul- 
Dec.  micro- 
Ice  Dec.  Pen- 
\.  A.  Meyer, 


Ribis  flavum,  Dec.  Am. 

Ribis  tenuiflorum,  Llncll.,  Am.  sptr. 

Ribis  viscosissimum,  Pursh.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Robinia  hispida,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 

var.  macrophylla  Schrad. 
Rosa  coesia,  Smith,  Anglica. 
Rosa  canina,  Lin.  Eur.,  As. 
Rosa  caucaslca,  Rb.  Iberia. 
Rosa  collina,  Jacq.  Eui'. 
Rosa  Forstcri,  Smith.  Eur. 
Rosa  gracilis,  Wood.  Eur. 
Rosa  lucida,  Ehrh.,  Am.  sptr. 
Rosa  lutea.  Mill.  German. 
Rosa  microcarpa,  Liudl.,  China. 
Rosa  moshata,  Ait.  Mill.  Madera, 

Afr. 
Rosa    multiflora,    Thunb.    Japan, 

China. 
Rosa  achroleuca,  Sch.  Sibr. 
Rosa  sabini.  Woods,  Scotland. 
Rosa  sylvestris,  Lin.  Eur. 
Rosa  tomentosa,  Smith  Eur.  var. 

dimorphia,  Biss. ;  etc. 
Rubus  Lin.  Rosacoi\3  Adans.  Jnss. 

Dryadeic  Doc.  Icosandr.  Poly- 

gyn- 

Salix  acumianta  Smith.  Eur.  var. 

mollissima,  Smith. 
Salix  JJoreriana,  Smith,  Scotlia. 
Salix  Candida,  Willd.  Am. 
Salix  cinerea,  Lin.  Eur. 
Salix  liastata,  Lin.  Ear. 
Salix  Humboldtiana,  Wilhl.  Am. 
Salix  Lambertiana,  Smith,  Eur. 
Salix  lucida,  Mhlrg.,  Am.  sptr. 
Salix  myricoides  Mhlg.,  Am.  sptr. 
Salix  pallida,  H.  B.  Hispan. 
Salix  purpurea,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibir. 


Salix  rubra,  Huds.  Sm.  Eur. 
Salix  salvia^folia.  Link.  Eur. 
Sambuous  canadensis,  Lin.  Am. 
Sambucus   racemosa,  Lin.    Eur. 

Sibir. 
Spiraea  Lin.  Rosacea3  Jnss.  Spiraete 

Spr.  Icosandr.  Pentagyn. 
Spiraea  opulifolia,  Lin.  Am. 
Staphylea    trifoliata,    Lin.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Syringa  Emodi  Wall.  Ind. 
Syringa  Josilcaea,  Jacq.  fil.  Tran- 

sylvan. 
Syringa  villosa,  Vahl.  China. 
Tamarix  Lin.  Tamariscinae.  Link, 

Pentandr.  Digyn. 
Tamaria  gallica,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr.* 
Tamaria  germanica,  Lin.  Eur.  Can. 

Sibir.* 
Ulmus  frnticosa,  Willd.  Eur. 
Vaccinium  Lin.  Ericae  Rul.  Juss. 

vaccinetc. 
Vaccinium  arboreum,  Michx.  Ca- 
rol. Florida. 
Vaccinium  Arctostaphylos,  Lin. 

As.  Caucas. 
Viburnum  edule,  Burch.  Am. sptr. 
Viburnum  hevigatum,  Ait.  Caro- 
line, Virg.* 
Viburnum    lantana,    Lin.,    Eur. 

Caucas. 
Viburnum    Lcntago,    Lin.,    Am. 

sptr. 
Viburnum  prunifolium,  Desf.  Poir. 

Am. 
Viburnum  pyrifolium,  Desf.  Poir. 

Am. 
Vitex  Lin.  Vitices.  Juss.  Verbenese 

Spr.  Didyn.  Angiosperm. 
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Vitex  Agnus   en  slug,   Lin.    Eur. 

Austr.  var.  latifolia. 
Xanthoxylon  Lin.  Rutaceac  Dec. 


Tcrebynthaccae  Juss.  Pentandr. 
Trigyn.  - 

Xanthoxylon   fraxineum,  Willd. 
Am.  sptr. 


VII  CLASS.        . 
SHRUBS  FROM  3  TO  10  FEET  HIGH. 


Acer  creticum,  Lin,  Orient* 
Aesculus   macrostachva,    Michx. 

Carol.,  Florida. 
Amorpha  croceolanata,  Walts  Am. 

sptr. 
Amorpha  fragans,    Sweet.     Am. 

sptr. 
Amorpha  glabra,  Desf.  Am.  sptr. 
Anagyria  Lin.    Leguminosae    So- 

phorese,    Spr.    Dec.    Decandr. 

Monog. 
Anagyria  foedita,  Lin.  Eur.  Aust. 

var.  glauca  Hort. 
Andromeda  Lin.  Ericae.  Bui.  Juss. 

Decandr.  Monog. 
Aralia  Lin.  Aralicae,  Juss.Pentandr. 

Pentagyn. 
Aralia  hispida,  Michx.  Am.  sptr. 
Aralia  nudicaulis,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Aralia  spinosa,  Lin.  Am.  sptr.* 
Arbutua  Lin.  Ericas.  Rul.  Juss.  De- 

candria,  Monog. 
Arbutua  Andrachne,     Lin.    Eur. 

Austri.var.  lucida.  Hort.  serrati- 

folia  Hort. 
Arbutua  procera,  Dougl.Am.sptr.* 
Arbutua  Unedo,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr.* 

Sibiri  var.  crispa.  Hort. 
Artemiaia  Lin.  Oorymbiferae  Jusa, 

Syngenes,  Superfl. 


Artemiaia  procera,     Willd.    Eur. 

Sibir. 
Aacyrum  Lin.  Hypericinese  Juss. 

Polyadelphia,  Polyandr. 
Aacyrum   amplexicaule,     Michx. 

Carol,  Florida. 
Aacyrum  multicaule,  Michx.  Virg. 

Carolin. 
Aacyrum  stans,  Michx.  Carolina. 
Atraphaxia  Lin.  Polygoneae,  Rull. 

Juss.  Hexandr.  Digyn. 
Atraphaxia  spinosa,  Lin.  As.  med. 
Azalea    Lin.   Rhododendra,  Juss. 

Pentandr,  Monog. 
Azalea  glauca,  Lam.  Am.  sptr. 
Azalea  pontica,  Lin.  Asia.  Pontus. 
Azalea  nudiflora,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Azalea  speciosa,  Willd.  Am.  sptr. 
Azalea  viscosa,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Baccharia  Lin.  Compositae  Eupa- 

torineae,  Spr.  CorymbifenB,  Juss- 

Syngen.  Supcrfl. 
Baccharia     glomeruliflora,     Per. 

Am.  f.* 
Baccharia  halimifolia,  Lin.  Virg. 

Carolin. 
Befaria  Lin.  Ericeae.  Rhododendra3, 

Spr.  Syngen.  Necess. 
Befaria  racemosa,    Vent.    Georg, 

Florida.* 


\ 
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entandr. 
1.  Willd. 


Ud.    Eur. 

acse  Juss. 

dr. 

!j     Michx. 

ichx.  Virg. 

Carolina. 
)ne90,  Hull, 
a. 

As.  med. 
idra,  Juss. 

n.  sptr. 
a.  Pontus. 
m.  sptr. 
Am.  sptr. 

sptr. 
ita3  Eupa- 
ifer^B,  Juss- 

ora,     Per. 

Lin.  Virg. 

jdodcndrae, 

it.    Georg. 


Berberis  aristata,  Dec.  Nepal. 
Berberis  asiatica,  IJoxb.  ind. 
Berberis  cratacgina, Dec. As.  minor. 
Berberis  cretiea,  Lin.  Archipel. 
.-.  Berberis  emarglnata  Willd.  Sihir. 
'  Berberis  floribunda,  Willd.  Napal. 
Berberis  heterophylla,  Juss.  Poir. 
Berberis  iberica,  Steven.  Caucus. 
Berberis  sinensis,  Desf.  China. 
Betula  fructicosa, Pall. germ. Sibir. 
Betula  nana,  Lin.  Eur.  Sib.    Ca- 
nada. 
Betula  pumila,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Borya  Willd.  Jasminere,  Spr.  Diocc, 

Diandr. 
Borya  acuminata,  Willd.  Carolina, 

Georgea. 
Borya  distichophylla,Nutt.Tenncs3. 
Borya  ligustrina,  Willd.  Am.  sptr. 
Borya  porulosa,  Willd.  Florida. 
Borya  retusa,  Willd.  Am.  sptr, 
'  Bumelia  Swartz,    Sapotea?,     Spr. 

Pentandr.  Monog. 
Bumelia  lanuginosa,  Pcrs.  Pursli. 

Car.  George. 
Bumelia  lycioides,  Wliilld.  Carol. 

Louisiana.* 
Bumelia  oblongifolia,  Nutt.  Miss. 
Bumelia  tenex,  Willd.  Carolina. 
Bupleururai  Lin.  Unibellatiw,  Lin. 

Buplcurinw,      Spr.     Pentandr. 
'    Digyn. 
Bupleurum  fruticosum,  Lin.  Eur. 

Aust.  Afr. 
Buxus  Lin.    Enpliorbiace.'r,    Juss. 

Monocc.  Tetrandr. 
Buxus  balearica,  Lara. 
Buxus   sempervirens.   Lin  Europ. 
^   Persia  var.  arborescens,  Lam, 


Mill.  sufFruticosa,  Lara.  Medic. 

myrlifolia,  Lam.  Mill. 
Calligonum  Lin.  Polygonese.  Juss. 

Spr.  Dodecandr.  Tetrag. 
Calligonum  Pallasia,  Herit. 
Calycanthus  glaucus,  Willd.  Ca- 
rolina. 
Caragana  chamlagu,  Lam.  China, 
Caragana  microi)liylla,  Dec,  Sibir. 
Caragana  redowskii,  Fish,  Sibir. 
Caragana  spinosa,  Dec,  Sibir. 
Coanothus  Lin.    Rhamni,    Juss. 

Pentandr,  Monogyn, 
Coanothus   laivigatus,    Dec,    In- 

dica.* 
Coanothus  thyrsiflorus,  Erhr,  N. 

California* 
Cephalanthus    Lin,      Rubiacene, 

Juss,  Cephalanthea3,    Dec,   Te- 
trandr, Monog. 
Cephalanthus    occidentalis,  Lin. 

Am,* 
Cerasus  caroliniana,  Michx.  Carol, 
Cerasus  chama^cer.asus,  Loisl. Sibir, 
Cerasus  lusitanica,  Mill,  Louisiana, 

Ital.* 
Cerasus    Psendocerasus,    Lindl., 

China.* 
Cerasus  pygmaca,  Lois.  Am.  sptr, 
Cerasus  Sidicina,  Loud.  (^Miina. 
Ceratiola  Michx.  Ericoa;  Spr.  Em- 

petreaj,  Hook,  Diandr,  Monog. 
Ceratiola  ericoidcs,    Michx.    Am. 

sptr. 
Chionanthus      Lin.      Jasmine.T, 

Adans.  Juss.  Oloinea^  Link.  R. 

Br.  Diandr,  Monog. 
Chionanthus  virginica,  Lin.  Ara. 

sptr.  var.  angustiColia  Ait. 
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Cistus  Lin.  Gistineic,  Dec.  Polyand. 

Monog. 
Clethra  Lin,    Ericete.    RuL    Jiiss. 

Decandria,  Monog, 
Clethra  acuminata,  Michx.  Caro- 
lina, 
Clethra  alnifolia.  Lin.  Am  sptr. 
Clethra  paniculata,  Ait,  Carolina. 
Clethra  scabra,  Juss,  Georgia. 
Colutea  cruonta,  Ait.  Orient. 
Colutea  halepica  Lim.  As.  minor. 
Cornus  circinata,  Herit,  Am. 
Cornus    paniculata,    Herit,    Am. 

Sptr.  Var,  albida,  Ehrb, 
Cornus  sericca,  Herit,   Am.   Sptr. 

vary,  oblongifolia,  Rafin,  asperi- 

folia.  Michx.;  minor,  Lam, 
Coronilla  Lin.   Lcguminosno,    Hc- 

dysareffi,    Dio.   Diadelph,     De- 

caudr. 
Coroiiilla  Emerus,  Lin.  Eur.  Aust. 

var.  minor. 
Corylus  amoricana,   Michx.    Am. 

Sptr. 
Corylus  rostrata,  Ait.  Am.  Sptr. 
Cotoneaster  medic,   Liiidl.   Dec. 

Rosacea),  PomaccrO,    Dec.    Ico- 

sandr.  Pentagyn, 
Cotoneaster  acuminata,     Lindl. 

Napal.* 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia,AVall.  Ind.* 
Cotoneaster  I'rigata,  Will.  Ind.* 
Cotoneaster      laxitlora,       Lindl. 

Napal. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla.    Wall. 

Napal.* 
Cotoneaster    nummularla.     My. 

Cor.  Arcb.* 


Cotoneaster     rondifolia,      Wall 

Napal.* 
Cotoneaster    tomentosa,     Lindl. 

Gall.  Ital.* 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  Lindl.  Eur, 

As, 
Crataegus   heterophylla,    Flugg. 

Am.  Sptr, 
Crataegus  mexicana,Moc. Mexico.* 
Cydonia  Japonica,  Pcrs.  Japan.* 
Cydonia  Sumboshia,  Hamilt,  Na- 
pal, 
Cytiaus  albidus,  Dec.  Eur.  Austr, 
Cytisus  albus.  Link.  Lusit, 
CytisuselongatuSjW.  K.  Hongeria. 
Cytisus  hirsutus,  Lin.  Eur,  Austr. 
Cytisus  nigricans,  Lin.  Bur. 
Cytisus  sessilifolius,Lin. Eur.  Austr. 
Cytisus    triflorus,    Herri t,     Terra 

Medit. 
Deutzia  Thunb.  Philadelplica)  Den. 

Saxifragcae  Dec.  Decandr.  Tri- 

gyn, 

Deutzia  corymbosa,  B.  Br.  India.* 
Deutzia  scabra  Thunb.  Jai>an.* 
Diospyros  pubcsccns,  Birch.  Am.* 
Dirca  Lin.  Thymelacae  Juss.  An- 

dans  Pentandr.  Monog. 
Dirca  palustris,  Lin.  Am.  sptr.* 
Elaeagnus  arborca,  Roxb.  Ind. 
Elaeagnus  confer ta,  Roxb.  Nepal. 
Evonymus  americanus,  Lin.  Am. 

sptr. 
Evonymus  augustifolius,  Purch. 

Am.  sptr.*  ■■     -  ) 

Evonymus  atropurpurens,  Jacq., 

Am.  sptr, 
Evonymus  cehinatus.  Wall.  Nepal 
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Evonymus  grossns,  Wall.  Ind.* 
Ijvonymua  lluiniltuniiinua,  Wall. 

India.* 
Evonymus  japonicus,  Lin.  fil.  Ja- 
pan.* 
Evonymus  niicranthiis,  Don.  India 
Evonymus  verrucosus,  Suop. Aust, 

Hungeria. 
Fontanesia  Labil.  Spr.  Jasmincm 
Foiitanesia    pliillyrioidca    Labil. 

Syria. 
Fothergilla  Lin.  Amcntaceac  Juas. 

Ilanjaniulideae  Dec.  I'olyandr. 

Digyn.        .  • 

Fothergilla  alnifolia,  Lin.  Am.sptr 

var.  glauca  llort.  spinose  Ifort. 
Genista  Lin.  Leguminosae  Lotcae 

Dec.  Diadelph.  Decandr. 
Genista  actneusis,  Dec.  Spr.  Aitna. 
Genista  candicaus,  Lin.  Gall.  Ori- 

ens. 
Genista  Florida,  Lin.  Ilispan. 
Genista  ovata,  W.  K,  Aust.  Ual. 
Genista  scorpius,  Dec.  Ilispan. 
Gordonia    Ellis,    Lin.    Malvaceae 

Adans,    Juss.    Teinstroniaceau 

Dec.  Monadelphia  Polyandr. 
Gordonia    Lasianthus,  Lin.    Am. 

sptr. 
Gordonia  pubescens,  Lam.  Carol.* 
Halesia  dii>tera,  Lin.  Florida.* 
Hamamelis  Lin.  Berberideae. 
Hamamelis  persica,  Dec.  Pers. 
Hamamelis   virginica,   Lin.    Am. 

sptr.    var.   macrophylla,    Nutt. 

parvifulia  Nutt. 
Hallmodendrum      subvirescens, 

Don.  Sibr. 
Hippophae  ealicifoliae  Don.  Napal 


Hydrangea     Lin.     Saxifragaceao 

Juss.  Ilydrangeac  Dec.  Decandr. 

Digyn. 
Hydrangea  arboresccns,  Lin.,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Hydrangea  cordata,  Pursh.  Caro 

Una,  Virg. 
Hydrangea  lictcromalla,  Wallich. 

Nepal. 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Dec.  Chi- 
na.* 
Hydrangea    uivea,    Michx.,    Am. 

S[)tr.* 
Hydrangea   qucrcifolia,  Bertram, 

Florida.*  var.  angulata  Taush. 
Hydrangea  vestita,  Wallich. Nepal* 
Hypericum  Liu.  Ilypericinae  Juss. 

Polyadeli)h.  P(d. 
Hypericum  prolificum,  Lin.  Am. 

sptr. 
Jasminum  Lin.  Jasmincae  Adans. 

Juss.  Diandr.  Monog.^ 
Jasminum    fruticans,    Lin.    Eur. 

Austr.* 
Jasminum    hetcrophyllum    Wall. 

Roxb.  India.* 
Jasminum  humile,  Lin.  Madeira.* 
Jasminum  pubigorum,  Don,  Nepal. 
Illicium  Lin.  Magnolicae  Juss.  II- 

licieao  Dec.  Polyandr.  Pal. 
Illicium  iloridanum  Lin.  Florida. 
Illicium  parviflorum,  Michx.  Flo- 
rida.* 
Juniperus  chinensis,  Lin.  China. 
Juniperus  daurica,Pall.Dovarica.* 
Juniperus  drupacoa,  Labil.  Syria, 
Juniperus    excelsa,    Bbrst.    Am. 

Cauc* 
Juniperus  Lycia,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibiro. 
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Juniperua  Oxyccdrus,  Lin.l^iir.As. 
Juniperus  plKxmiceu,  Lin.  >]iir.  As. 
Juniperus  recurva,  II  unlit.  Nepal. 
Juuiperus  sabhia,  Lia.  Eur.  Sibir. 

var.  tamarseifulia  Ait, 
Juniperus  thurifura,  Lin.  Ilispan. 
Iva  Liu.  Comi)ositao  ScuecioniJeaj. 
Iva  frutescens  Lin.  Am.  Austr. 
Kerria  Dec.  Rosaceao. 
Kerria  Japonica,  Dec.  Japan.* 
Leycesteria  Wallach  Cai)rif'olia- 

cena  Dec.  Pentandr.  Monog. 
Leycesteria  foruiosa,  Wall.  NepaL 
Loiiicera  ali)igena,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibir. 
Louicera    ciiiata,    VVhlbrg.    Am. 
V  sptr.* 

Lonicera  corulea,  Lin.  Eur.  Austr. 
Lonicera  Iberiea,  Bbrst,  Iberia. 
Lonicera  micropliylla,Willd.  Sibir. 
'         Lonicera  nigra,  Lin.  Eur.  med. 
Lonicera  oblongifolia,  Hook.  Am. 
Lonicera  punicea,  Sims.  Am.  sptr.* 
Lonicera  pyrcnaica,  Lin.  Pyrcnaci. 
Lonicera   Xylosteum,    Lin.    Eur. 

Sibir. 
Lyonia  laccmosa,  Don., Am.  S[>tr.* 
Lyonia  salicifolia,  Wats., Am.  sptr. 
Magnolia  purpurea,  Curt.  China.* 
Mahonia  Nutt.  Berberaceae  1\.v,)L~ 

andr.  Monog. 
Mahonia  Aquifolium,  Nutt.,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Mahonia  fascicular  is,  Dec.  Am.* 
Mahonia  Napalensis,  Dec.  Nepal.* 
Paeonia  Lin,  Ranunculaccao  Dec. 

Polyandr.  Trigyn. 
Paeonia  Moutan.  Sini3.China.*vur. 

papavcracea,  Andre,  etc. 


Paliurus  Adans.  Mill.  Juss.  Rbam- 

ni  Juss.  Pentraudr.  Trig. 
Paliurus  aculeatus,  Lom.  As.* 
Philadelphus  cornarius,  Liu.  Eur. 

Austr.  var.  nanus,   Mill. ;   aru- 

maticus  Hort.  Ear. 
Philadelphus  ilorilnindus,  Sclird. 

Am.  sptr. 
Philadelphus  laxus,  Schrad.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Philadelphus    tomeutosus,    Don. 

Nepal. 
Philadelphus  Zey  1  ieri,Schrad  .Am. 

sptr. 
PotentillaLin.  Dryadoae  Dec.  Ro- 

sacoae  Juss.  Icosandr.  Polygyn. 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  Lin.  Eur.,  As.) 

Am. 
Prinos  ambignus,  Michx.  Carol.* 
Prinos  coriaccus,  Purscli.  Georgia. 
Prinos  laevigatus,  Pursch.,  Am.* 
Prinos  lanceolatus,  Pursh.  Govoj. 

N.C.* 
Prunus  maritima,  Wnghen.,   Am. 
Pteleamonopbylla,  Lamb.  Carolina 
Ptelea  pcutandra,  Moc.  Sess.  Mex- 

ica. 
Ptelea  podocarpa,  Dec,  Mexico. 
Pyrus  arbutifolia,  Lin.  til.  Am. 
Pyrus  baccata,  Lin.  Sibir. 
Pyrus  florobunda,  Likdl.  China. 
Pyrus  grandiflora,  Lindl.  Am.  sptr. 
Pyrus  pubens,  Lindl.  Am.  sptr. 
Pyrus  sieversii,  Lindl.  China. 
Pyrus  tomcntosa,  Dec.  Sibir. 
Quercuscalycina,Poir.Eur.  Austr.* 
Quercus  expansa,  Pou"?* 
Quercus  lusitanica,  Lam.As.min,* 
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Quercua  praslna,  Pers.  Illspan.* 
Quercus    Fscudococcifom,  Desf., 

Eur.  Austr.* 
Quercus  rotundifolia,  Lam.  His- 

pan* 
Rhamnus  Alatornus,  Lin.,  Eur., 

Austr. 
Rhamnus  alnifoliug,  Ilcrit.  Am. 
Rhamnus  amygdaliiius,De3f.,  AtL, 

Archipel.* 
Rhamnus  corolinianu8,Walt.  Am.* 
Rhamnus  crenulatus,  Ait.  Tener.* 
Rhamnus  lanccolatus,Pursli,  Am.* 
Rhamnus  latifolius,  Herit,  Amr. 
Rhamnus  lonfjifolius,  Desf.  Am. 
Rhamnus  Purctiianus,  Dec,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Rhamnus  vlrgatus,  IJoxb.  Napal.* 
Rhododendronaiboicscens,Torr. 

Am.* 
Rhododendron  arborcum,Smith, 

Ind. 
Rhododendron  barbatum,  Don., 

India.* 
Rhododendron    campanulatum, 

WalL,  Nepal.* 
Rhododendron        catawbiense, 

Michx.,  Am.* 
Rhododendron  maximum,  Lin. 

Am.*  vary,  bigener,  Hort. ;  hy- 

bridum  Hort. 
Rhododendron   ponticum,   Lin. 

As.  miu.  Iberia.* 
Rhododendron         punctatum, 

Andr.  Am.*  , 

Rhus  lobata,  Poir  Teneriffa. 
Rhus  suaveolens,  Ait.  Caroline.* 
Rhus  Toxicodendrum,  Lin.  Am.* 
Ililpiaalbiaervium,  Michx.,Canada. 


Ribis  alpinum,  Lin.  Eur.  Sibr. 
Ribis  aureum,  Purch.,  Am.  sptr. 

var.  longiliorum,  Fras. ;  Uavum 

colla. 
Ribis  Biuburstoinii,  Borland,  Cau- 

cas. 
Ribis  bracteosum,  Dougl.  Inn. 
Ribis  floridum,  Herit.  Am. 
Ribis  fragrans,  Pall.  Sibir. 
Ribis  gracUe,  Michx.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis    Iludsonianum,  Rich.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Ribis  inebrians,  Lindl.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis  iriguum,  Dougl.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis  lacustre,  Poir.,  Am.  ^\il\ 
Ribis  Menzicsii,  Purch.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis  multinorum,  Kit.  Croatia, 
Ribis  nigrum,  Lin.  Eur.,  Sibir. 
Ribis  punctatum,  R.  P.  Chili. 
Ribis  vigens,  Michx.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis    sanguineum,   Purch.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Ribis  setosum,  Lindl.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis  trifidum,  Michx.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ribis  trista,  Pall.  Sibir. 
Rosa  acicularis,  Lindl.  Sibir. 
Rosa  alba,  Lin.  Eur.  Caucas. 
Rosa  alpina,  Lin.  Eur.,  Sibir. 
Rosa  atropurpurea,  Boot.  Lusiton. 
Rosa  centifolia,  Lin.Eur.,  Am  sptr. 
Rosa  Carolina,  Lin.,  Am.  spti*. 
Rosa  Damascena,  Lin.  Syria.* 
Rosa  Dicksoni,  Lindl.,  Hibcrnia. 
Rosa  Doniana,  Woods,  Scotia. 
Rosa  gallica,  Lin-  Eur.,  Caucas., 

var.  pumilla,  Jacq.;provincialis 
Rosa  indica,  Lin.,  China.* 
Rosa  macrophylla,  Lindl.,  Hima- 

lavan  ^. 
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Rosa  Montezumae,  H.  B.  Mexico.* 

Rosa  Kapa,  Bosc,  Florida.* 

Rosa  rubigiiiosa,  Lia.  Eur.,  Asia. 
var.  argrestis,  Savi. ;  umboliata 
Leer's. ;   rontnodifolia,  etc. 

Rosa  rubrifolia,  Vill.,  Eur. 

Rosa  semperfioreus,  Curt.  China.* 

Rosa  tripliylla,  Roxb.  China.* 

Rosa  vitninca,  Lindl.  Russia. 

Rosa  Woodsii,  Lindl.  Missourii. 

Rubus  aciiminatus,  Smith,  Nai)al. 

Rubiis  asper,  Donn.  N3pal. 

Rubus  deliciosus,  Torr.  Am. 

Rubus  macropetalus,  Dougl.,  Am. 
sptr. 

Rubus  nutkanus,  Mocin.,  Am. 

Rubus  occidcntalis,  Lin.  Canada. 

Rubus  spectabilis,  I'ursh.,  Am. 

Rubus  strigosus,  Michx.,  Am.  sptr. 

Ruscus  Lin.  Asparagi,  Rul. 

Rusous  raccmosus,  Lin.  maris.* 

Salix  Australis,  Ilils.  at  Bojar  Ma- 
dag. 

Salix  Bonplandiana,  H.B.Mexico.* 

Salix  cordata,  Miilbig.,  Am.  sptr. 

Salix  fusca,  Lin.  Soiith,  Eur. 

Salix  lloustoniaua,  Fursh.  Virg. 
N.C. 

Salix  nitons,  Anders.  Scotia. 

Salix  phill}^^riaefblia,Anders,Scotia 

Salix  tristis,  Ait.  Am. 

Sambucus  pubens,  Michx.,  Am. 

Sliepherdria  Nutt.  Elaeagneae 
Rich.  Uctandr.  Monog. 

Shepherdria  argentea,  Nutt.  Mis- 
souri.* 

Shepherdi'ia  caiuidensis,  Nutt. 
Am. 

Spartium  Liu.  Lcgumiuosac. 


Spartium  jimceum,  Lin.  Eur.  Aus 
Spiraea  alpin.a.  Pall.  Sibir. 
Spiraea  oriaefolia.  Lam.,  Am.  sptr. 
Spiraea    capitata,    Pursli.,    Am. 

sptr. 
Spiraea  discolor,  Pursh.,  Am.  sptr. 
Spiraea   Douglasii,    Hook,    Am. 

sptr. 
Spiraea    monogyaa,    Torr.,    Am. 

sptr. 
Spiraea  sorbifolia,  Lin.  Sibir. 
Spiraea  tomentosa,  Lin.  Am. 
Spiraea  driloba,  Lin.  Sibir. 
Spiraea  ulmifolia,  Scop.  Sibir. 
Symphoricarpos,   Adans,    Juss. 

Caprifoliaccae,      Juss.     Pent. 

Monog. 
Symphoricarpos  vulgaris,Michx! 

Am.  si)tr. 
Syringa  porsica,  Lin.  Pcrsica,  var. 

laciniata,  Hort. 
Tamarix  davarica,  WiJdl.  Sibri. 
Tamarix  longifolia,  WilUl.  Sibir.* 
Thuja  pendula,  Lamb.  Forterea.* 
Vacciniuni  corymbosum,Lin.Am. 
Vacciiiium  elongatum,  VV  ats.  Am. 

splr. 
Vacciiiium  glabrum,  Wats.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Viburnum  accrifolium,  Lin.  Am. 
Viburnum  cassinoides,  Lin.,  Am. 

&\)iv. 
Viburnum  dentatum,  Liu.,   Am. 

sptr.* 
Viburnum  Ellipticum,  Hook,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Viburnum  lalauoides,Miclix.,Am. 

sptr. 
Viburnum  rao]le,Michx.  J  Am. sptr. 
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Iwv. 

Aus 

r. 

Am 

sptr. 

h. 

Am. 

Am. 

sptr. 

>k, 

Am. 

Viburnum  nitidura,Ait.Am.sptr.* 
■Viburnum  nudum,  Lin.,Am.  sptr. 
Viburnum  Oxycocos,  Purcb.,Am. 

sptr. 
Vitex  iucisa,  Lam.,  China.* 
Vitex  ovata,  Thunb.  Japan,  China. 


Xanthoxylon  tricarpu  n,  Michx. 

Carolina. 
Zizyphus  Mill.  Gacrt.  Rl.amneae, 

Juss.  Pentandr.  Monog. 
Zizyphus  llexuosa,  Wall.  Nopal. 
Zizyphus  vulgaris,   Lam.    Eur,, 

Afr.,  Austr.  ■     ' 


/  VIII  CLASS. 

SHRUBS  FROM  1  TO  6  FEET  HIGH. 


Amelanchier   vulj^aris,    Monch., 

Eur.,  Austr. 
Amorpha  canoscens,   Nutt.,  Am. 

sptr. 
Amygdalus  nana,  Lin.  Tartaria, 

var.  Georgica,  Desf. ;  eampes- 

tris. 
Anabasis    Lin.   Atriplicos,  Juss. 

Pentandr.  Oiffvn. 
Anabasis  aphylla,  Lin.  Afr.,  As,* 
Adromeda    angustifulia,    Pursh., 

Am. 
Adromeda  calyculata,  Lin.  Rus- 
sia, Am. 
Adromeda  axillaris,  Ait.  Cnrol.* 
Adromeda  lloribunda,  Lyon'sGur- 

gia. 
Adromeda  hypnoides,  Lin.   Eur., 

As.,  Am, 
Adromeda  spcciosa,  Michx.,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Adromeda  spicata,  Walt.,  Am. 
Artesimia  Abrotanum,  Lin.  Eur.* 

var.  humilis,  Mill. 
Artemisia  procera,  Willd.   Eur., 

Sibir. 


Artemisia  salsoloidoSjW^illd.  Rus- 
sia Sibr. 

Baccharis  angustifulia,  Michx. 
Carolina.  Florida. 

Baccharis  bryoides,  ..    rs.,  Mag.* 

Baccharis  nuigellanica,  Pers.  Ma- 
gellan,* 

Berberis  buxifolia.  Lam.  Mag.* 

Berberisdcall)ata,  Liiull.,  Mexico* 

Berberis  sibirica.  Pall,  Sibir. 

Coragana  arenaria,  Don.  Sii)irica. 

Coragana  jni)acta,  Poir.  Sibir. 

Coragana  grandiflora,  Dec.  Iberia. 

Coragana  mollis.  Sin-.  Caucas. 

Ceanothus  nniorioauus,  Lin.  Am. 

Ceanothus  iutermedius,  Pursh., 
Am.  sptr. 

Ceanothus  microphyllus,  Michx. 
Am.  sptr.* 

Ceanothus  ovatus,  Desf.  Amer.* 

Cc^othus  sanguineus,  Pursh., 
Am. 

Ceanothus  tordi(h)ru9,  Ihnniu, 
Am, 

Cerasus  pumila,  Michx.,  Am.  sptr, 

Comptonia,  Gaertj  Myriceac. 


; 


8| 
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Comptonia    aspleuifolia,    Gaert. 

Am.  sptr.* 
Cytisus  AuStriacus,  Lin.  Eiir. 
Cytiaus  biflorus,  Herit.,  Eur.* 
Cytisus  capitatus,  Jacq.,  Eur. 
Cytisus  ciliatug,  Whig.,  Carpatt, 
Cytisus  falcatus,  W.  K.  Hunger. 
Cytisus  purpureus,  Scop.  Aust., 

Ital.* 
Daphne  Lin.  Thymelaccae.*  Juss. 

Adans.  Octandr.  Mongyn.* 
Daphne  alpina,  Lin.  Alp.,  Eur.* 
Daphne  coUina,  Smith,  Ital.* 
Daphne  Gnidium,Lin.  Eur.,Aust.* 
Daphne  Laurcola,  Lin.  Eur,* 
Daphne  Mezcreum,  Lin.  Eur.  Asia. 
Daphne  odora,  Thunb.,  Japan.* 
Daphne  pontica,  Liu.,  As.  min.* 
Daphne  striata,  Tratt.,  Alp.  Eur.* 
Diervilla  canadensis,  Willd.  Am. 
Diotis  Schreb.  Chenopodeae. 
Diotis  lanata,  Puisn.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ephedra  Lin.  Coniferae  Lin.  Juss. 

Monadclph.  Octandr. 
Ephedra  americana,  11.  B.  Quito. 
Ephedra    fragilis,  Desf.    Crcata, 

Africa.* 
Erica  Liu.  Ericeao. 
Erica  carnea,  Lhi.  Eur.,  Austr. 
Erica  ciliaris,  Lin.,  Eur.,  Austr.* 
Erica  multiflora,  Lin.  Eur.,  Afr. 
Erica  stricta,  Don.  Ital. 
Evonymus  nanus,Rbr8t.  Caucas.* 
Genista  anglica,  Lin.  Angl.  Gern. 
Genista  angulata,  Dec.  Maryland. 
Genista  canaricnsis,Liu.  Cinuries. 
Genista  germanica,  Lin.  Eur. 
Genista  teuuilblia,  Loidl.   Pcde- 

luout. 


Hudsonia  Lin.  Ericeac,  Juss.  Do- 

decandr.  Monog. 
Hudsonia  cricoides,  Lin.  Am.* 
Hudsonia  montana,  Nutt.  CoroL* 
Hypericum  calycinum,  Lin.  Ori- 

ens,  Mons.  Olymp.* 
Hypericum     fasciculatum,    Lin. 

Am.* 
Hypericum  galioidea,  Lam.  Am.* 
Kalmia  Lin.  Ericae,  Rul.  Rhodo- 

dendra,  Juss.  Decandr.  Monog. 
Kalmia  angustifolia,  Lin.  Am.* 
Kalmia  cuncata,  Michx.  Carol. 
Kalmia  glauca.  Ait.  Am.* 
Kalmia  hirsuta.  Watt.  Carol. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ledum  Lin.  Ericeac  Rhodedoreao 
Ledum  palustre,  Lin.Eur.,As.,Am. 
Mahonia  ncrvrosa,  Dec.  Am. 
Mahonia  repens,G.Don.  Am.sptr.* 
Myrica  Lin.  Amentaceae. 
Myrica  cerifera,  Lin.  Am.  sptr. 
Myrica  Gale.  Lin.  Eur.,  Am.sptr. 
Fhiladelphus  inodorus,  Lin.  Ca- 

rolin. 
Prinos    Atomarius,    Nutt.   Gorg. 

Carol.* 
Prinos  glaber,  Lin.  Am.  sptr.* 
Pyrus  depressa,  Lindl.  Am. 
Pyrus  melanocarpa,  Willd.  Am. 
Rhamnus  infectorius,  Lin.  Eur. 
Hhamnus  pubesccns,Pair.Orient.  * 
Rhododendron  Anthopogon,  D. 

Don.  In.* 

Rhododendron  cauca3icum,Pall. 
Cauc* 

Rhododendron      Chamaecistus, 
Lin.  Alps.* 
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Rhododendron  davuricum,  Lin. 

Sibir.* 
Rhododendron  ferrugineura,Lln. 

Eur.  As.* 
Rhododendron    hirsutum,    Lin. 

Eur.  mod.* 
Rhododendron  Rhodora,  G.Don. 

Am.* 
Ribes  ceroum,  Dongl.,Am.Oolomb. 
Ribes  petraeum,  Jacq.  Eiir. 
Rosa     glutinosa,      Sibth.     Lara. 

Cracta,  Sicilia.* 
Rosa  involucrata,  Roxb.  Ind.  Ain. 
Rosa  iuvoluta,  Suiilb,  Scotia,  lleb- 

rid. 
Rosa  microphylla,  Roxb.  China.* 
Rosa  pruinosa,  Lindl.  Sibir. 
Rosa  stricta,  Mublbrg.  Amor.* 
Rosa  Webbcana,Waliicb,  America. 
Rubus  rosaefolius,  Smith,  Ind. 
Ruscus  aculeatus,  Lin.  Helv.  Eur. 
Saliz  augustifolia,  Wild.  Regio.* 
Balix  cordifolia,  Pursh.  Labrador. 
Salix  glauca,  Lin.  Eur.  var.  macro- 

carpa. 
Salix  lanata,  Lin.  Enr.  Sibir. 
Salix  longifolia,  Miilbrg.  Am.  sptr. 
Salix  myrtilloides,  Lin.  Eur.  Asia. 
Salix  prunifolia,  Smith,  Eur.  Sibi. 


Spiraea  betuIaefoHa,  Pall.  Sibir. 
Spiraea  Cona,W.K.CroatDalmat. 
Spiraea  prunifolia,  Sieb.  Japon. 
Symphorioarpos      occidcntalis, 

Richards,  Canada. 
Symphorioarpos         racemosus, 

Michx.  Am.  var.  elongatus. 
Ulex  Lin.  Leguminosae  Juss.  Lo- 

teae  Dec.  Diadelph.  Decandr. 
Ulex  Europaeus,  Lin.  Eur.* 
Ulex  nanus.  Smith,  Hispan. 
Ulex    provincialis,    Loisl.     Gall. 

Austr. 
Vaccinium  albiilorum,  IIo()k,Am. 
Vaccinium  album,  Lin.  Am. 
Vaccinium    augustifblium.    Ait. 

Canada. 
Vaccinium  caespitosum,  Michn. 

Am. 
Vaccinium  cauadense,  Richards, 

Hook.  Canada. 
Vaccinium  galezans,  Michx.  Am. 
Vaccinium    ligustrinum,  Michx. 

Am. 
Veronica  Lin.  Pedicularcs,  Juss. 

Scfophulurinao,  R.  Ijr.  Diaudr. 

Monog. 
Veronica  dccussata  Ait.  Magellan. 


!' 


CLIMBING  AND  CREEPING  SHRUBS. 


Ampelopsis  Michx.,  Ampelidcao 

Kunth,  Dec.  Vites  Juss.  Pon- 

tandr.  Monog. 
Ampelopsis     piitinnata,     Michx. 

Carol.  Virgin.* 
Ampelopsis  cordata,  Michx.,  Am. 

gpt;-.* 


Ampelopsis  hederacca,  Doc,  Am. 

sptr. 
Aralia  Lin.  Aralicao  Juss.    Pen- 

tundr.  Poutagyn. 
Alalia  nudicaulis,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 
Arctoatapliylos  Adana.  Ericeao 

Spr.  Decandr.  Monog. 


1.: 
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Arctostaphylos  alpina  Spr.  Eur. 

Amer. 
Arctostaphylos     uvaursi,     Spr. 

Eur.  Am.  sptr.* 
Aristolochia   Lin,   Aristolocliiiio 

Adaus.  Juss.  Gynand.  Ilcxaudr. 
Aristolochia  siplio,  Hcrit.    Am, 

sptr,* 
Aristolochia  tomentosa,  Sin.  Ca- 
rol, Lusiana. 
Audibertia  Bonth.,  Lablatac  Mo- 

nardiae  Benth.  Didy  nam.Gy  mn. 
Audibertia  Incana,  Bculli.   Am. 

sptr. 
Azalea  procuml)enSj  Lin.  Eur.  Sihr. 

var.  tomentosa,  Diiroi.* 
Bignonia  Lin,  Bignoniaccc  Juss. 
Bignonia  capreolata,Lin.  Am.sptr, 
Bignonia  crucigera,  Lin,  Am. sptr. 
Bignonia  radicans,  Lin.  N.  Carol. 

Virg. 
Celastrus  Lin.  Rhamnoac. 
Celastrus   bullatus,    Lin.   Virgin. 

Uisp. 
Celastrus  scandens,  Lin., Am. sptr. 
Cissus  Lin,  Viniferac,  Juss.  Vitus. 
Cissus  vitiginoa,  Lin,  Pors. 
Clematis  Liu.Ilonunculacoae  Jtiss, 

Clematideac,     Dec.    Tolyandr. 

Polygy^ 
Clematis  a^urea,  Sieb*  Josa.* 
Clematis  Catesbyana,  Pursli.  Ca- 
roline. 
Clematis  Cliincnsij,  Lam'.  Rlictz. 

China.* 
Clematis  crispn,  Lin.,  Am.  si)tr.  * 
Clematis  cylindrica,  Sims.  Pcnu- 

sylvan,* 
Clematis    flammula,    Lin.    Eur. 


Aust.*  var.  maritima,  Dec.  ru- 
bella, Pers. 

Clematis  Florida,  Thunb.  Japan, 
var,  Sieboldii, 

Clematis  glauca,  Willd.  Sibir.* 

Clematis  holosericea,  Pcrsb.  Ca- 
rolina.* 

Clematis  ovata,  '^  ircb,  Carolina. 

Clematis  reticulata,  Wald.  Carol. 
Georg. 

Clematis  Simsii,  Sweed.,  Am.sprt. 

Clematis  Viorna,  Lin.,  Am.  sjitr. 

Clematis  Virginana,Lin.,Am.sptr. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  Liu.  Eur. 

Clematis  Walteri,  Pursh.,  Carol.* 

Dryas    Lin,    Rosaccae   Dryadeae, 
Dec.  Icopandr,  Polygyn. 

Dryas  integritblia,  Vahl,  Grcnl, 

Dryas  octopetala,  Lin,  Eur.,  As. 

liChites  Lin.  Apocyna  J.  Pentr. 
Monogyn, 

Ecliites  dilFormis,  Walt.  Carolina. 

Empetrum  Lin.  Einpetreae. 

Empetrum  nigrum  Lin.  Eur.  As. 

Empetrum  rubrum,  Valil.,  Magel- 
lan.* 

Epigaea  Lin.  Ericeae, 

Epigaea  repens,  Lin,,  Am.  sptr. 

Gaultheria  Lin.  ErIccae,Juss.Doc. 
Monogyn. 

Gaultheria  procumbens,Liu.  Am. 
sptr.* 

Genista  difl'usa,  Willd.  Austr. 

Genista  mantica,  PoUin,  Aycr,Ve- 
rones. 

Genista  pilosa,  Lin.  Eur. 

Glycine  Lin.  Leguminosac  Loteae 
Doc.  Decandria  Diadclphia. 

Glycine  Apios  Liu.  Virgia.* 
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Glycine  cliinensis,  Curt,  China.* 
Glycine  frutescens,  Lin  Carol. 
Hedera  Lin.  Araliaceae,  De.  Pen. 

Mog. 
Hedera  Helix.  Lin.  Eur.,  As. 
Linnaea  Gronow.  Caprilifoliaccae 

Adana.  Juss.  Diflyn.  Angiop. 
Linnaea  borealis,  Lin.  Eur.  Am. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  Lin.  Eiir. 

Aust.  var.  jjalliila,  Ilort.  glaiica 

Mccrb. 
Lonicera  confiisa,  Dec.  Ind.  sptr. 
Lonicera  Douglasii,  Dcc.,Ani.sptr, 
Lonicera  grata,  Ait.  Am.  sptr. 
Lonicera  longitiora,  Dec.  Naj  al. 
I  onicera  occidcntalis,  Steud.,Am. 

sptr.  occ. 
Lonicera  pubcsccns,  Sweet.  Amer. 
Lonicera  sempervirons,  Lin.,  Am. 

sptr.* 
Lycium     Lin.    Solanaccac    Juss. 

i^cnt.  Monog. 
Lycium  afnini,  Lin.  Afr.  Syr. 
Lycium  barbanim,  Lin.Eur.Aust. 
Lycium  Chinenso,  ]>nnge,  Cliina. 
Lycium  livnceolatuni,  I'oir.  ('liina. 

Kiir.  A  list. 
Medicago  Lin.  Logiiminosae.  Lo- 

teae  (lenisteae  Dec.  Diadel[)li. 

Decandr. 
Medicago  crctacca,  Rl)r3t.,  Tauria 
Nenisperum  Lin.  Meni.s[)crnacae 

Juss.  Ifexandr.  Trigyn. 
Merisperum  danricum  Dec.  Tau- 
ria. 
Merisperum    smilacinum,    Dec. 

Carolina. 
Mitchella  Lin.  Rubiacoae. 
Mitchella  repens,  Lin.,  Am.  pptr. 


Poly  gala  Liu.  Polygaleae. 
Polygala  Charaaebuxus,Lin.  Eur.* 
Rhamnus  pumilus,  Lin.  Eur. 
Rhamnus  pusillus,  Tenor,  Niapol. 
Rhamnua  Valentinus,  Wild.  Reg. 
Rhus  radicans,  Lin.  Amer.*  var. 

vulgaris,   Dec.   volubile,    Dec. 

microcarpa,  Dec. 
Ribes  prostratum,  Hcrit.,Am.sptr. 
Rosa   arvensis,   Huds.   Lin.   Eur. 

var.  repens,   Scop.  Willd.    bi- 

braeatoata.  Bast,  prostrata. 
Rosa  IJanksiae,  R.  Br.  Aina.* 
Rosa  microcarpa,  Lindl.,  China.* 
Rosa  moshata,  Ait.  Mill.  Madeira. 
Rosa  sempervirens,  Lin.  Eur. 
Rubus  argrcstis,  W.  K.  Hungar. 
Rubus  argutus.  Link.,  Am.  sptr. 
Rubus  canadensis,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 
Rubus  fiagellaris,  Willd.  Amer. 
Rubus  liidpidus,  Lin.  Canada. 
Rubus  laciniatus,  Willd.? 
Rubus  setosus,  P>igcl.,  Am.  sptr. 
Ruscus  audrogynus,  Liu.  Caur. 
Salix  arctica.  Pall.  Al]>.  Sibir. 
Salix  liarbac.ca,  \An.  Alp.  Eur. 
Salix  reticulata,  r^in.  Eur.  Am. 
Salix  retusa,  Liu.  p]ur.» 
Salix  rhamuitblia,  Pell.  Sibir. 
Salix  rostrata,  Richnrds.  Am.* 
Salix  vestita,  Purch.  Labrador.* 
Smilax  Lin.  Srailaceae  Vent. 
Smilax  caduca,  Lin.,  Am.  sptr. 
Solanum  Liu.  Solonaceac  Adans. 

Juss.  Pentandr.  Monog.* 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  Lin.  Eur.* 
Vinca  Lin.  Apocyna,  Adans.  Rul. 

Juss.  Pentandr.  Mouogyn. 
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Vinca  major,  Lin.  Eur.  V.  minor 

Lin.  Europ. 
Vitia  Lin.Viniferac  Juss.Pcntandr. 

Monogyn. 
Vitia  aestivalis,  Michx.  Am.* 
Vitia  corditblia,  Michx.  Am.* 
Vitia  labrusca,  Lin.  Am.* 


Vitia  oricntaliSjClemcnt.  Ilispan. 
Vitia  palmata,  Vahl.  Am.* 
Vitia  riparia  Michx.  Am. 
Vitia  rontundifolia,  Michx.  Am. 
Vitia  sinuata,  Don.  Am. 
Vitia  vinifera,  Lin.  Ind. 


N.B.— Abbroviationa  in  ihn  classification  of  Irons,  indicato  namo  of  botanist  or 
dlassification,  and  native  country. 
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SELECTION   OP   ROSES. 


)otanist  or 


It  has  not  been  the  aim  of  this  work  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  Floriculture  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  add  a  hint 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Kose,  with  a  list  of  choice  varieties  of 
that  beautiful  flower. 

Roses  have  been  properly  considered  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 
They,  by  their  constant  blooming  and  flagrance,  gladden  and 
cheer  us  throughout  the  seasons  of  tne  year,  being  easily  cultivated, 
and  susceptible  of  constant  change  and  improvement.  Growing  in 
almost  every  locality,  in  large  gardens  or  small,  and  even  where 
there  is  no  room  for  outside  gardening,  they  may  adorn  the  house, 
giving  an  air  of  refinement  and  taste  to  the  humblest  apartment. 

Every  year,  some  new  varieties  are  added  to  the  already  almost 
countless  kinds.  Our  difficulty  among  so  many  beautiful  specimens 
is  to  make  a  selection.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not 
had  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  their  names  and 
varieties,  we  give  a  list  of  different  kinds,  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
different  colors  and  characteristics  in  each  class. 


HARDY  SUMMER  ROSES. 


HYBRID  CHINA  ROSES. 


Aureti, — l)lackish  purple. 
Coupe  d'Hcbe, — pink. 
Chenedolle, — crimson. 
C i rice tte,— bright  red. 
George  I  a, — dark  crimson. 


Great  "Western, — purplish  red. 
London  ])ride, — bright  pink. 
Miralba, — blackish  crimson. 
Russell iana, — brilliant  red. 
Violet  Blue, — violet  purple. 
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DAMASK  AND   FRENCH  ROSES. 

Damask  roses  are  mostly  of  a  pure  white,  or  of  a  light  color. 
The  so-called  French  roses  are  remarkable  for  their  stiflF  erect 
growth,  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  regular  perfect  outline,  and 
of  brilliant  colors. 


Blanche  Fleur, — pure  white. 

lioiile  de  Nantouil, — crimson  purple. 

Countess  of  narriiigt()n,-purc  wliite. 

Duke  of  Orleans, — bright  rose,  spot- 
ted with  white. 

George  Viberts, — striped,  red  and 
white. 


Afadame  Hardy, — double  white, 
I'rincess  Clementine, — i)ure  white. 
Triomphe  de  Jaussens,-rosy  crimson. 
White  Provence, — pure  white. 
River's    superb     Tuscany, — velvety 
crimson. 


MOSS   ROSES. 


Alice  Leroy, — rosy  lilac,  double. 
Celina, — red. 

Countess  of  Murinais, — pure  white. 
Crimson, — bright  and  showy. 
Capt.  Jolin  Ingram, — dark  purplish 
crimson. 


Eclanta. — deep  pink. 
Glory  of  Mosses, — pale  rose. 
Princess  Eliza, — foliage,  large   and 

mossy. 
Prolific, — dwarf  in  habit  rose  colored. 
Reine  Rlanche, — pure  wliite,  vigorous 

CLIMBING  ROSES. 

Their  rapid  growth  and  perfect  hardiness,  and  immense  clusters 
of  flowers,  recommend  them  for  planting  to  cover  old  trees,  walls 
or  rocks. 


Queen  of  Belgians, — pure  win'te. 
Queen  of  Ayrshirs,  -purplish  crimson. 
Kugene  (Jreville, — large  cluster. 
Baltimore  Uelle, — i)alc  blush. 
Superba, — pale  rose. 


Miss  Gunnel, — pale  blush. 
Ranunculitlora, — bhish,  tinged   with 

llcsli. 
Triumphant, — deci>  rose. 


PERPETUAL  MOSS  ROSES. 


Alfred  De  Dalmas, — blush  with  rosy. 
FiUgen(^  l)(!  Savoic, — brig'  t  rose. 
Madam  Boulon, — color  ot  old  moss. 


Micaela, — Cherry  red. 
Pompone, — dark  crimson. 
Perpetual  white, — pure  white, 
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HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 


Auguste  Mie, — rosy  pink. 
Ardoise  De  Lyonj — purplish  red. 
Admiral  Gravina, — blackish  purple. 
Baronne  de  Maynard, — pure  white. 
Buflfon, — dark  crimson. 
Blanche  Vibert, — pure  white. 
Caroline  De  Sansal, — flesh  color. 
Due  d'Ossuna, — purplish  rose. 
Duchess  of  Norfolk, — carmine. 
Duke  of  Wellington, — crimson. 
Edward  Ory, — vermillion  red. 


Giant  of  Battles, — brilliant  crimson. 
John  Hopper, — crimson  centre. 
Leoi)old  Premier, — clear  red. 
La  flelne, — rosy  lilac. 
Lord  Palmerston, — cherry  red. 
Louis  d'Orleans, — flesh  color. 
Louise  Darzens, — pure  white. 
Madam  Rivers, — pale  flesh. 

"      Julie  Daran, — vermillion  red. 
Portlanes  Blanche, — pure  white. 
Pius  IX, — purplish  red. 


BURBON  ROSES. 

Burbon  Roses  require  protection  in  winter,  in  Northern  climate, 

They  bloom  in  large  clusters. 

Belle  Isadore, — rosy  crimson. 
Charles  Martel, — violet  red. 
Dr.  Lepretre, — purplish  red. 
Ferdinand  Deppe, — rosy  crimson. 
Hermosa, — flesh  color. 

NOISETTE  ROSES. 

Flowers  in  large  clusters,  require  protection  in  winter,  will  not 
bear  much  trimming. 


Le  Grenadier, — crimson. 
Paul  Joseph, — violet  purple. 
Souvenir  de    La    Malmaison, — pale 
flesh,  large,  full  and  beautiful. 


Aimee  Vibert, — pure  white. 
America, — creamy  yellow. 
Augusta, — safran  color, 
Cornelia, — pink  and  purple. 
Cloth  of  gold, — deep  yellow. 
Dr.  Kane, — sulphur  yellow. 


Fellenberg, — crimson. 
Jane  Hardy, — golden  yellow. 
Miss  Glegg, — pure  white. 
Ophirie, — buff  with  red. 
Solfaterre, — safran  yellow. 
Woodland  Marguerite, — pure  white. 


CHINA  ROSES. 

Grow  in  the  South  to  perfection  out  of  doors.  At  the  North, 
they  must  be  kept  in  winter  in  greenhouses;  they  are  especially 
suitable  to  be  planted  in  summer  in  flower  beds,  and  borders,  in 
clumps,  as  they  are  of  short  growth. 


Agrippina, — rich  crimson. 
Arch  Duke  Charles, — crimson. 
Camellia, — pure  white. 
Eliza  F  lory,— rosy  pink. 


Jacksoni, — bright  red. 
Napoleon. — deep  red. 
Purple  crown, — purplish  crimson. 
White  Daily,— creamy  white. 
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TEA  ROSES. 

Are  the  most  tender  and  sweetest  of  all  Roses,  and  require  the 
same  attention  as  the  three  last  mentioned. 


Amabilig, — pale  rose. 

Auguste  Vacher, — coppery  yellow, 

Caroline, — rosy  flesh. 

Clara  Sylvain, — pure  white. 

Mnrechal  Neil, — fine  yellow. 

Madam  Helpin, — pure  white. 


President, — rose  shaded  with  salmon. 
Siifrano, — fawn        •'  "    rose. 

Sylphide, — blusl        '  "    rose. 

Triomphe  de  L-  'urg, — salmon. 

White  Tea, — pu  ■.  white. 
Yellow  Tea, — straw  color. 


BANKSIA  ROSES. 

Suit  only  for  green  houses  in  Northern  climates. 


Fortnniana, — blush  white. 
Graudiflora,— white. 


Fortune's  Double  Yellow, — bronzed. 
Victoria, — blush,  purple  centre. 
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Chapter  iv. 


OUR   WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


— bronzed, 
■entre.   _ 


"We  have  written  in  former  chaptars  concerning  woods  as  a 
means  of  beautifying  parks.  We  now  present  a  few  thoughts  and 
suggestions  upon  woods  and  forests,  and  their  cultivation,  as  a 
means  of  improving  and  beautifying  the  landscape  in  a  more 
general  manner,  as  well  as  increasing  their  value  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large. 

A  number  of  fine  trees  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  is  always  an  agreeable  sight;  so  also  clusters  of 
trees,  larger  or  smaller,  us  the  case  may  be,  that  have  been  spared 
from  the  axe  in  our  newer  countries,  intermingled  with  cornfields 
and  farm  houses,  are  a  source  of  admiration  in  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  views  they  produce. 

But,  besides  the  beauty,  there  are  more  important  ends  to  be 
served  by  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  which  we  have  partially 
brought  out  in  our  remarks  on  planting  of  trees  in  lawns,  high- 
ways and  parks,  etc.  Large  clusters  of  woods  are  necessary,  and 
are  of  immense  benefit  to  our  agriculturists  and  the  people  in 
general.  They  afford  shelter  to  the  fields  from  the  cold  winds, 
and  have  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  climate  generally,  and 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  would  bt  ...  first  supposed. 

Large  tracts  of  woods  produce  and  retain  in  their  vicinity 
clouds  of  rain,  and  thus  would  prevent  th3  severe  drouths  so 
frequent  of  late  years.  Already  the  cry  comes  from  many  quarters 
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of  the  United  States  that  the  streams  are  drying  up,  so  that 
streams  that  fifty  years  ago  easily  floated  barges  laden  with  goods, 
some  of  them  of  fifty  tons,  are  now  in  ordinary  times  scarcely 
navigable  for  a  skilF.  And  do  we  not  hear  echoes  of  the  same 
cry  concerning  the  noble  waters  of  the  Dominion  ? 

And  is  it  not  felt  that  in  our  open  country  the  winter  is  more 
severe  and  the  summer  hotter  than  in  former  years  ? 

In  many  places  where  the  land  is  poor,  either  rocky  or  worn 
out  by  bad  tillage,  the  sooner  it  can  be  planted  again  with  trees 
the  better^  or  at  least  with  bushes  of  some  kind,  either  of  which 
could  be  made  more  profitable  than  the  miserable  system  or  want 
of  system  of  cultivation  that  obtains. 

In  England  and  Germany  more  is  realized  from  some  of  the 
wooded  property  than  from  very  much  that  is  under  cultivation, 
and  yet  the  wood  is  even  cheaper  there  at  the  present  time  than 
in  many  of  our  eastern  cities  and  villages. 

In  Germany,  villages  are  generally  situated  in  fertile  sections. 
The  farmer  thoroughly  works  his  land,  and  improves  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability ;  his  family  increases,  but  the  number  of 
acres  in  his  farm  does  not.  Hence  he  is  more  dilligent  in  the 
wise  and  thorough  system  of  agriculture  that  enables  him  to  rise 
above  his  disadvantages. 

The  wooded  lands  are  there  generally  on  the  poorer  or  more 
remote  portions  of  the  country  and  generally  under  the  control  of 
the  government  or  municipalities,  who,  by  a  judicious  system, 
manage  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  different  localities.  Every 
year  a  portion  of  the  poorer  trees  are  cut,  and  the  remainder 
allowed  to  increase.  The  wood  thus  obtained  is  distributed 
according  to  the  need  of  the  municipalities. 

In  this  country  everything  seems  to  be  done  with  the  present 
in  view,  and  no  thought  for  future  generations.  Thus,  within  the 
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last  one  hundred  years,  we  have  burned  up  and  destroyed  the  trees 
of  two  thousand  years  gro  th.  Nature  has  favored  us  with  a 
fine  country,  magnificent  forests,  and  a  rich  soil ;  but  if  the  same 
course  be  pursued  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  will  become,  not 
long  hence,  as  an  African  waste. 

Politicians  and  speculators  have  advocated  the  acquisition  of  new 
territories,  but  this  has,  in  reality,  been  a  drawback  to  many  older 
portions  of  our  country,  for  instead  of  using  means  to  further 
improve  farms,  they  have  been  over-cropped  or  rather  injudiciously 
cultivated,  and  have,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  *'  run  out,^^  and  the 
impatient  and  improvident  farmer  leaves  his  old  farm  for  a  new 
one,  where  the  same  process  is  repeated,  to  be  followed  again  with 
like  results. 

As  an  illusitration  of  this  statement  we  point  to  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  where  the  late  system  of  slavery 
wrought  such  havoc  upon  the  country  generally  and  agriculture 
particularly ;  where  the  continued  cropping  has  so  impoverished 
the  land  that  field  after  field  is  ''  thrown  out,^'  i.  e.,  left  a  waste. 

This,  with  the  same  tendency  observable  in  this  country, 
should  be  met  at  once  so  as  to  prevent  the  crisis  that  this 
wholesale  slaughter  of  our  woods  and  forests  must  eventually 
produce. 

Even  at  present  the  Eastern  States  and  the  coai^t  of  Canada 
bordering  on  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  for  miles  on  either  side 
of  railways,  the  land  is  stripped  of  the  native  forests,  and  we  may 
travel  in  the  West  for  almost  a  thousand  miles  without  seeing  a 
tree  of  original  growth.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  and  would  not 
raise  any  unnecessary  excitement.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  price 
of  lumber;  but  I  am  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  preservation  of  the  noble  characteristics  by  which 
it  has  been  by  nature  so  richly  endowed. 
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It  would  be  well  if  the  Government  of  Canada  and  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  at  once  introduce  laws  for 
the  protection  and  wiser  use  of  their  timber  lands.  At  least 
every  newly  laid  out  township  should  have  a  reserve  of  from  four 
to  five  thousand  acres  of  timber  land.  This  timber  would 
increase,  and  the  Government  would  in  the  end  be  richer  than 
if,  without  reservation,  it  gave  up  the  whole  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  without  doubt  a  benefactor  to  the  country  at  large. 
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